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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








THE 1936 LEGISLATURE AND 
EDUCATION 


In the March issue of the Journal we stated 


what had happened to the three items in the legis- 
lative program of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation up to that time. In the April issue we are 
able to complete the story and state the final out- 
come of the 1936 acts of the Legislature concern- 
ing each of the items in our legislative program. 


1. 


The Teachers’ Retirement Bill—This bill 
was introduced into the House of Delegates 
early in the present session of the Legis- 
lature. It was known as House Bill No. 150 
and was promptly referred to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, headed by Mr. Frank 
Moore, delegate from Rockbridge. Requests 
by members of the legislative committee of 
the Virginia Education Association were 
made almost daily for weeks for a hearing 
on this bill. We reported in the March issue 
that the Bill was resting in that committee. 
It is still there. It was killed in this com- 
mittee and, therefore, never came to the 
floor of the House for consideration. 

When the Appropriations Committee of 
the House reported out the Budget Bill for 
consideration on the floor, our legislative 
committee decided that the next best thing 
to do would be to offer an amendment to 
the Appropriation Bill inserting sufficient 
funds to cover the full annuities of the 1,100 
teachers now on the retired list. Our main 
sponsor, Mr. H. M. Sutherland, introduced 
an amendment substituting for the $17,000 
already in the Appropriation Bill the sum 
of $165,000 annually for this purpose. We 
are glad to report that this amendment 
passed the House by a vote of 56 to 28. 
Delegate Hill Fleet, of Lancaster, rendered 
valuable service in securing the passage of 
this amendment. The Appropriation Bill as 
amended then went to the Senate and was 
referred to the Finance Committee of that 
body. The item for retired teachers as 
passed by the House was reported out of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate with the 
provision that the $165,000 be taken from 





the item known as the “Discretionary Fund” 


for the State Board of Education. In this 
form the Budget Bill passed the Senate to- 
gether with other Senate Bills by a vote of 
26 to 1. 

Since the Budget Bill as passed by the 
Senate did not agree in certain items with 
that passed by the House, it was necessary 
for the Budget Bill to be referred to a Con- 
ference Committee composed of three mem- 
bers of the House, appointed by the Speaker, 
and three members of the Senate, appointed 
by the president of the Senate. The mem- 
bers of the Conference Committee from the 
House were Delegates Humphries, Stanley 
and Frank Moore and from the Senate 
Senators Garrett, Weaver and Holt. This 
Conference Committee ironed out the differ- 
ences between the House Budget Bill and the 
Senate Budget Bill and finally recommended 
that the item of $148,000 annually be taken 
from the Governor’s Relief Fund, instead of 
from the State Board’s “Discretionary 
Fund,” and applied to the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund. In this form the Budget Bill was 
finally passed and signed by the Governor. 
More State Funds for the Public Schools.— 
The Budget Bill as passed by the General 
Assembly carries an increased appropriation 
for the public schools of $347,935 as origin- 
ally recommended by the Governor. 

A Revision of the School Code.—This Bill 
known as Senate Bill No. 60 included 
changes in the School Code as recommended 
by the State Board of Education and the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
There were at least two items in this Bill 
that occasioned lively debate: First, the pro- 
vision requiring the counties and cities to 
pay a certain percentage of teachers’ salaries. 
After passing back and forth from the 
House to the Senate with amendments it 
was finally agreed to let the law stand in its 
original form. Second, the item known as 
the Anti-Nepotism feature likewise was 
amended by the House and the Senate and 
was finally passed not to apply to school 
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trustees but to superintendents, providing 
that no school superintendent can employ 
anyone as teacher who is within the second 
degree of relationship to him. 


This, then, is the complete record of the acts of 
the 1936 General Assembly as they relate to 
public education. It was interesting to observe 
that there was a large bloc in the House of Dele- 
gates that came to Richmond with the distinct 
idea to support measures that would add to the 
efficiency of the public schools. This was evi- 
denced in the House when they amended the 
Appropriation Bill so as to provide $625,000 to 
be used by the counties in meeting the expenses 
of operating school busses, but this item was 
killed in the Senate. The recorded vote on this 
measure in the House is given elsewhere in this 
issue of the Journal. 

On the whole, the school people in the State 
can be assured that there was no backward step 
taken in school legislation during the 1936 
General Assembly but rather considerable ad- 
vances were made, particularly in the case of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 





THE RISING TIDE OF LIBERALISM 
An interpretation by ROY C. FLANNAGAN 
in the News Leader 

Virginia’s “rising tide of liberalism’’ did not 
flow high enough to dampen a blade of grass on 
Capitol Hill during the General Assembly of 
1936. 

A Legislature, which many people believed 
would celebrate the end of depression by continu- 
ing governmental and other advances interrupted 
in 1930, stood still—did practically nothing. 

Already it is being called the most reactionary 
Assembly that has met since the World War. 

Its leaders are disappointed; its rank and file 
are bewildered, angry, frightened, resentful. 

The Senate wound up its work with a con- 
siderable number of its own members enraged at 
the way its committees smothered bills “in execu- 
tive session” with gags in the mouths of the clerks 
lest members and the press discover how the 
various Senators voted. 

In the House 98 members, among them some 
of the most brilliant young men in Virginia, con- 
tinued through the final hours to float around 


like irritated ghosts in a fog, each trying to accom- 
plish single-handed tasks which can be executed 
properly only by following the old rules of parlia- 
mentary mass action. The House never since the 
first day has functioned as a unit or as a group of 
units. It has remained a mob of scrambling men, 
each more or less suspicious, and not without 
reason, of the mysterious methods of the Senate 
leaders. 

It was undoubtedly one of the best Assemblies 
ever to gather here from the standpoint of quali- 
fied individuals, but these units did not merge 
into an effective law-making body. The Legisla- 
ture was like an army made up exclusively of 
generals, each conducting a separate campaign. 

The tide of liberalism which was supposed to 
flow into Richmond from an economically re- 
awakening Virginia was abruptly checked not 
because there were not many liberals in the Capi- 
tol but because too many of them were, despite 
their sincerity and high aspirations, rugged 
individualists. 

A majority of the House favored the social se- 
curity legislation, but it was defeated. A majority 
of the Senate favored the social security legisla- 
tion, but majority action did not prevail. 

Bills were killed in Senate committees which 
had passed the House with but three or four dis- 
senting votes—and no reason was given. Legis- 
lation was smothered which would have passed 
had it been permitted to reach the floor. 

Up until the last week of the session not even 
the members realized the extent of the confusion 
that would cause the final breakdown. 

At the crucial moment, however, the lobbies 
struck their heaviest blows, the politicians who 
have sought to make capital of conflict increased 
their efforts, and the tide began to ebb before it 
even touched the Capitol steps. The milling mass 
of assemblymen decided to play safe. The reac- 
tionaries began to roar that this bill and that bill 
is “theoretical” and therefore should be shelved. 

The only liberal legislation that survived in the 
end was hidden away in the budget bill, adding 
substantially to the teachers’ retirement fund and 
increasing facilities at negro penal and welfare 
institutions. 

Why did the Assembly of 1936 decide to stand 
still? It did not decide to stand still. It wanted 
to go ahead and did not know how to do it. 
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A majority of the members were liberals in the 
accepted sense of the term, but they did not learn 
how to work together. 

Why did it fail to function well enough to 
resist the inevitable lobbies and put the majority 
will on the statute books? The complete answer 
to this question must await further research. 
However, there was one explanation which is 
credible. 

The Assembly met during an unusually rough 
winter. More than two-thirds of the members 
were ill at one time or another during the session. 
For a while sickness, the overcrowding of com- 
mittee rooms and overheating of the big chambers, 
and the bitterly cold and snowy weather demoral- 
ized everyone. 

All this hampered the processes by which 
assemblymen normally learn to know one another, 
to exchange information about various items of 
legislation, and choose leaders. 

The people who elected these men last autumn 
and who will elect another Legislature in 1937 will 
be reluctant to believe that the winter had any- 
thing to do with it, but undoubtedly it did. 





WORK OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

After approximately 12,500 replies to the ques- 
tionnaire sent to the superintendents for personal 
information about teachers had been received in 
December this material was placed in the hands 
of the actuary engaged to draft our new Retire- 
ment Law. Mr, George Buck, of New York 
City, an expert on this kind of legislation, was 
employed. Soon after January 1, 1936, the work 
of the actuary had been completed and the new 
law was sent to the Retirement Committee. This 
committee met on January 9 and approved the 
plan. On January 10 it was approved by the 
Legislative Committee and the executive secre- 
tary was instructed to draft it in the proper form 
to be presented as a bill to the Legislature. 

Although the three-point program of the Leg- 
islative Committee included the Minimum Educa- 
tion Plan and the Revision of the School Code, 
the committee was advised by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and a member of 
the State Board of Education to confine its ef- 
forts entirely to securing the passage of a new 
Xetirement Law. Acting on these suggestions 
the chairman arranged a conference in the Rich- 


mond Hotel at 8:00 P. M., January 22, between 
representatives of our committees and certain 
members of the House and Senate. About eight- 
een members of the Legislature, Dr. Sidney B. 
Hall and Joseph H. Saunders, of the State Board 
of Education, the executive secretary, Fred M. 
Alexander, of the Retirement Committee, and 
Messrs. Sulfridge, Norris, and Martin, of the 
Legislative Committee, were present. The chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee stated the pur- 
pose of the conference and presented Mr. Alex- 
ander, who explained in detail the new Retire- 
ment Law. As a result of this meeting it was 
agreed to submit this measure to the House of 
Delegates under the sponsorship of Delegates 
Sutherland, Burks, Bandy and Collings, It was 
introduced as House Bill No. 150 and was re- 
ferred to the Appropriations Committee of the 
House. The following week Messrs. Alexander, 
Martin and Norris appeared before a joint meet- 
ing of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House and the Finance Committee of the Senate 
and again explained the proposed law. 

In the meanwhile the Legislative Committee 
began to give all possible publicity to the meas- 
ure and brought what pressure it could on the 
legislators to secure its enactment, Mr. Sul- 
fridge spoke over the radio from Richmond, 
Charlottesville and elsewhere. The chairman 
spoke before a large Parent-Teacher organiza- 
tion in Richmond. A bulletin was issued from 
the Public Relations Committee giving the his- 
tory of Teacher Retirement legislation in Vir- 
ginia and setting forth the salient provisions of 
the new law. Telegrams were sent to the presi- 
dents of all the district associations and letters 
written to all the superintendents urging them to 
have influential organizations and individuals 
write or wire to the members of the Assembly 
urging the passage of this bill. A copy of the 
bulletin was placed on the desk of every member 
of the Legislature. A personal letter was writ- 
ten to every member of the House and Senate by 
the chairman of the committee calling attention 
to the number of voting citizens affected by the 
law. Each member of the Legislative Commit- 
tee was summoned to Richmond to use personal 
influence with those members with whom he was 
acquainted. 

In spite of all these efforts the committee be- 
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came convinced that the bill would never be re- 
ported out of the Appropriations Committee of 
the House. For this reason a joint meeting of 
the Retirement and Executive Committees was 
called on February 15. At this meeting it was 
decided to abandon the attempt to have the new 
law passed at this session but would ask instead 
that the Assembly increase the amount in the 
Governor’s Budget for teachers’ pensions to 
$165,000 per annum. This amendment passed 
the House by a vote of 56 to 28. The Senate 
approved the amendment by a vote of 34 to l 
on the condition that $100,000 of this amount be 
taken out of the State Board of Education’s 
“Discretionary Fund.” When the conferees from 
both branches of the Legislature finally reported 
the bill they deducted the $17,000 per annum 
originally contained in the Governor’s budget, 
replaced the $100,000 to the ‘Discretionary Fund” 
for the State Board of Education, and took 
$148,000 per annum from the Governor’s Relief 
Fund and applied it to the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund. In this form it was finally passed and 
the net result of our efforts was to get the appro- 
priation for the teachers’ pensions for the next 
biennium increased from $34,000 to $296,000. A 
far more important result than the dollars in- 
volved was the moral victory of getting a re- 
actionary and conservative Legislature to admit 
its obligation to the retired teachers and match 
dollar for dollar the amount the teachers them- 
selves are paying to this fund. 

In closing this brief report the chairman of 
the Legislative Committee wishes to express his 
gratitude to the other members of his committee 
who have responded to every call made on them 
—Hugh Sulfridge, Superintendent A. S. Greever, 
Lucy Mason Holt and Forbes Norris. He wishes 
to praise in high terms the tireless efforts of the 
executive secretary, Dr. C. J. Heatwole, on whom 
the brunt of the work necessarily fell. He de- 
sires to acknowledge the splendid assistance ren- 
dered by Fred M. Alexander, of the Retire- 
ment Committee, in presenting this law to the 
members of the Legislature. And, finally, he 
would like to thank the division superintendents, 
the presidents of the various district and local 
associations and all others whose efforts aided 
so materially in securing this additional appro- 
priation for our retired teachers. 

JOHN E. MARTIN, Chairman, 


Legislative Committee. 














MEETING PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION 
DISTRICT D 


The Principals’ Association of District D held its 
second meeting of the session January 24 in the Library 
of the Bolling Junior High School, Petersburg, H. L. 
Webb, Emporia, President, presiding. At the same time, 
in the auditorium of this school, the District Students’ 
Association, one of the most important activities spon- 
sored by the principals, met for organization. This 
group adopted a constitution and discussed student 
publications. 

At the principals’ meeting there were two interesting 
and stimulating discussions: the first, on the new form 
of pupil report cards, led by J. L. Francis, Wakefield; 
the second, on a pupil checking system, led by R. B. 
Wilson, Burkeville. 

The pupil report form recently adopted for use in 
the Sussex County schools was the basis of the former 
discussion. Principal Francis explained the three 
divisions of the report: 


1. Letter, or oral report to parents concerning the 
child’s work. 

2. Pupil Evaluation Sheet—teacher’s private record to 
which additions are made when necessary. 

3. Report of child’s progress, issued four times each 
session. On this card a list of character traits is 
marked. The method of grading on this report is: 
U—not passing, unsatisfactory ; S—satisfactory, aver- 
age or less; G—good, average or better; Sp— 
superior. This report emphasizes citizenship, child's 
attitude, and habit development. It seeks to retard 
a spirit of competition for its own sake. 

Under a pupil checking system, the progress which 
may be expected of a pupil as shown by standard tests 
may be checked with the actual progress. Principal 
Wilson used tables showing how this method is used. 

At the request of J. L. B. Buck, Richmond, groups 
were appointed to which were assigned various elements 
in the Manual of Administration for study. 

H. C. BRADSHAW. 





VIRGINIANS AT ST. LOUIS 


The following were present at the Virginia Breakfast 
in the Statler Hotel, February 25, 1936, meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, National Education 
Association : 


Cornelia Adair, Richmond 
Fred M. Alexander, Newport News 
Rawls Byrd, Williamsburg 

Omer Carmichael, Lynchburg 
Walter H. Cheatham, Richmond 

R. W. Copeland, Hopewell 

Frank L. Crone, Richmond 

L. D. Crunkleton, Richmond 

A. G. Cummings, Bedford 

Mrs. A. G. Cummings, Bedford 
Elsie A. Davis, Fairfax 

J. C. Elliott, Blackstone 
Henry G. Ellis, Petersburg 
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William C. Ferguson, Yonkers, New York 
C. D. Flowers, Richmond 

Walter B. Hill, Richmond 

Harry A. Hunt, Portsmouth 

James Hurst, Norfolk 

Ila Johnston, Richmond 

Raymond V. Long, Richmond 

A. J. MacElroy, Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 
Thomas J. McIlwaine, Farmville 

D. E. McQuilkin, Roanoke 

John E. Martin, Suffolk 

C. W. Mason, Norfolk 

Mabel C. Massey, Roanoke 

Birdine Merrill, Portland, Oregon 
Lillian Minor, Norfolk 

Robert M. Newton, Hampton 

Forbes H. Norris, Richmond 

Richard Parker, Richmond 

D. W. Peters, Richmond 

Dorothy I. Pratt, Lynchburg 

Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News 
W. A. Scarborough, Dinwiddie 

J. Milton Shue, Richmond 

Harriet L. Simpson, Roanoke 

Norma Smith, Montgomery, Alabama 
Virginia Stone, St. Louis, Missouri 
R. M. Tisinger, Phoenix, Arizona 

W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville 

R. M. Williams, Driver 

T. C. Williams, Alexandria 

Pauline Brooks Williamson, New York City 





IMPORTANT ACTION OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE AT 
ST. LOUIS MEETING 


Following a documented statement concerning the fail- 
ure to reappoint Payson Smith State Commissioner of 
Education of Massachusetts the following resolution was 
adopted at the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at St. Louis, Mo., February 25, 1936: 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Department of 
Superintendence here assembled in St. Louis, Missouri, 
February 25, 1936, condemn, as contrary to the princi- 
ples upon which the public schools of America were 
founded, any removal or appointment of a teacher, ad- 
ministrator, or any other employee of these schools, on 
the basis of or in any manner because of political or 
partisan considerations; and further, that this statement 
be construed as applying to educational positions na- 
tionally, in the various states, and in the local school 
systems; and further, that we condemn not only those 
without our profession who would desecrate the high 
purposes for which our schools were founded and are 
maintained, but even more do we denounce those within 
our own ranks, as being more culpable than any others 
and unworthy of membership in our profession, who aid 
and abet partisan political acts affecting the schools or 
who themselves resort to political manipulation to secure 
positions in the schools. 


IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 


1. Music Educators National Conference, New York 
City, March 29 to April 3, 1936. 

2. Western and Southeastern Arts Association, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, April 1-4, 1936. 

3. The Southern Association of Teachers of Speech 
will hold their annual convention in Gainesville, 
Florida, April 14-18, 1936. 

4. Annual Convention of Association of Childhood 
Education, New York City, Pennsylvania Hotel, 
April 28 to May 2, 1936. 

5. Virginia Contest of High School Students in Music, 
first week in May, Richmond. 

6. American Library Association Convention, Rich- 
mond, the week of May 11, 1936. 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, May 11-15, 1936. 

8. George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, announces the Seventh Annual Adminis- 
trators Conference to be held at that institution on 
June 11, 12 and 13, 1936. 


9. National Conference on Business Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, June 25 and 26, 1936. 


“I 


10. The National Education Association will hold its 
annual convention in Portland, Oregon, June 27- 


July 3, 1936. 

11. American Home Economics Association, Seattle, 
Washington, July 6 to 9, 1936, immediately after 
N. E. A. meeting at Portland, Oregon. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
D MEETING AT PETERSBURG 


We, the members of District D of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, assembled in Petersburg, Virginia, on 
March 6, 1936, do hereby go on record as favoring the 
following : 

First, That we endorse the minimum education program 
of our State Superintendent, Dr. Sidney B. Hall, and urge 
continued efforts to secure its adoption by the next Legis- 
lature. 

Second, That we extend our thanks to those members 
of the General Assembly and all friends of public educa- 
tion who support public education and constantly work 
for an improvement of this great institution. 

Third, That we congratulate the working committees of 
our State Association on the good work which they have 
been doing in our behalf, especially the Public Relations, 
Legislative, and Retirement Committees. 

Fourth, That the legislative program of our State As- 
sociation should emphasize adequate support of our schools 
and security of tenure. 

Fifth, That we recommend that each teacher and ad- 
ministrator be urged to continue his study of the revised 
curriculum program with the purpose of understanding its 
philosophy. 

Sixth, That we, believing that the school library is one 
of the most important features of a school, urge its con- 
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stant improvement and suggest that the State Aid Plan for 
libraries be extended to include the purchase of periodi- 
cals. 

Seventh, That a committee be appointed for District D 
to consider a plan for group health and accident insurance 
for teachers and all full-time school board employees and 
to make recommendations at the 1937 meeting. 

Eighth, That we believe that the tendency to increase 
the teaching load is detrimental to the health of the teacher 
and to the education of the school child. 

Ninth, That we extend our thanks to the city of Peters- 
burg, to her teachers and school administrators who have 
given us a kind and hospitable reception, to the speakers 
and others who have contributed to our program, and to 
the Progress-Index and Southside Virginia News for 
the splendid publicity and support they have rendered. 


Respectfully submitted, 

J. E. MALLONEE, Chairman, 
CAROLYN COGBILL, 

ROY HELMS. 


Committee 





RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
C. S. WHEATLEY 


WHEREAS: On January 26, 1936, death visited our 
ranks and called from the field of long and faithful 
service our beloved friend and leader, C. S. Wheatley; 


WHEREAS: Reflecting upon his unselfishness and 
charitable virtues and the universal esteem in which 
he was held by the community, it seems fitting that we 
give expression to the love we bear towards his memory 
and to the sadness which fills our hearts at his 
departure; 


WHEREAS: We give expression to our grief and 
the sorrow we feel in the loss of his leadership, his 
influence and his inspiration to the youth of this 
community ; 

RESOLVED: That in the passing of C. S. Wheatley 
we have lost a true and faithful friend, and a con- 


scientious teacher whose efforts in education will long 
be remembered; 


RESOLVED: That we thank God for his Christian 
influence, his devotion to his church and to his work. 
While we unite in sympathy with his family, we know 
that the paths of the Lord are mercy and peace. 


FURTHER RESOLVED: That a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the family, the Virginia Journal 
of Education, the Danville Register, and the Danville 
Teachers’ Association. 


MAMIE A. TUCK, 
FRANCES LAND, 


Committee 


MYRTLE FULTON. 


At a recent meeting of the city school board, action 
was taken restoring the full 10% salary cut to the 
teachers of the city. This is to go into effect as of 
February 1 and represents an additional expenditure 
of $100,000. 





It was decided recently by the school board of 
Loudoun County to ask the board of supervisors for a 
budget of $182,280 for financing schools for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. This amount represents an 
increase of $27,062 over the budget of the current fiscal 
year. The major part of this is to go for the payment 
of salaries of teachers. 





Dr. James G. Johnson, superintendent of schools of 
the City of Charlottesville, follows an excellent plan 
for group meetings of his teachers through the school 
session. These meetings are held once every two months 
and the groups are divided as follows: Teachers in 
grades one to five inclusive, teachers in sixth and 
seventh grade departmental work and high school teach- 
ers. Each meeting follows a carefully prepared pro- 
gram with topic assignments, such as, “Art in the Pri- 
mary Grades,” “A Tour in Geography by 4-A Grade,” 
“Correlation of Nature Study With Other Subjects,” 
“Methods of Overcoming Difficulties in the Teaching 
of Primary Arithmetic,” “History Textbooks Fifty 
Years ago and Today,” “Finding Myself in a New 
Position,” “Supplementary Materials That I Have Used 
Successfully.” 

Specially prepared papers are read on these topics and 
provision is made for general discussion. 





Plans for one of the most complete school buildings 
in the State have just been completed at Hillsville, 
Carroll County. It will be an all steel frame structure 
reinforced by concrete. The building will be of the 
two story type and will provide an auditorium, four- 
teen classrooms, a library, laboratory, principal’s office, 
teachers’ rest room and all necessary toilet and locker 
facilities. The entire building will be air conditioned 
with automatic operation control. The contract price 
for the building is $101,171. This building will replace 
an older structure destroyed by fire some time ago. 





Newspapers recently carried a story from Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, calling attention to a strike of sixty-seven 
school teachers at Jessup in protest against nonpayment 
of salaries. This kept out of school more than 2,000 
pupils. The teachers demanded $50,000 in overdue 
salaries. They sent a delegation to the Capitol at 
Harrisburg to plead for financial relief. 





Miss Sara W. Doughty, for thirty-seven years a teacher 
in the Cape Charles High School, died a few weeks ago 
following a brief illness. 
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All-Expense Tour to Pacific Coast 


Meeting National Education Association 
Portland, Oregon 


June 28 to July 3, 1936 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR VIRGINIA SCHOOL PEOPLE AND 
THEIR FRIENDS TO VISIT POINTS IN CANADA 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 

Outgoing Trip— 
Party will leave Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, June 22 over the Nor- 
folk & Western Railway to Chicago, thence to Canada through the 
a Rockies, stopping at Banff, Lake Louise, Vancouver, Victoria, 

eattle, 


ATTENDING THE CONVENTION AT PORTLAND 
FOUR DAYS 
Return Trip— 


Through California, stopping at San Francisco, Los Angeles, Holly- 
wood, then to Salt Lake City, Yellowstone Park (four days), Omaha, 
Chicago and back to Virginia. 


All-Expense Cost— 


The cost for this complete all-expense tour from Richmond, Virginia, 
will be from $275.00 to $298.50, according to Pullman accommodations de- 
sired, with proportionate fares from other points. 


The time required to make the complete tour will consume 23 days. 


On account of the unusual opportunities for travel through attendance 
at the National Education Association meeting provisions may be made in 
individual cases for credit toward the renewal of certificates. For further 
particulars concerning this credit, address Director of Higher Education, 
State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 


About the first of April a bulletin will be issued giving detailed infor- 
mation and daily itinerary of the tour. 


The tour will be under the personal direction of C. J. Heatwole, 
Executive Secretary of the Virginia Education Association. 


For further information on this tour, write 


Cc. J. HEATWOLE, Executive Secretary 
401 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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Helps For Grade Teachers 
MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 
WORK OF THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


The Junior Red Cross is the beautiful child of 
the American Red Cross and it is growing up 
in the paths its mother trod—brave, level headed 
and with an impelling desire to help others: 


“I took a piece of living clay, 
And deftly formed it day by day, 
And molded with my power and art, 
A young child’s soft and yielding heart. 
I came again when years were gone; 
, It was a man I looked upon. 
He still that early impress bore, 
But I could change it nevermore.” 


Christmas, 1821, was a joyous season for the 
Barton family for it brought to them a baby 
girl, a Christmas present not to the family only 
but to the whole world. 

This baby was Clara Barton, called in the War 
between the States the “Angel of the Battlefield” 
and known by all nations as the founder of the 
“American National Red Cross.” Such a fearless 
heroine was she that people would ask her if she 
had not always been brave, Clara Barton, who 
had walked coolly through Fredericksburg when 
every street was a firing line, replied: “I was a 
shrinking little bundle of fears—fears of thunder, 
fears of strange faces, fears of my strange self.” 
It was only when this shy girl feared for others 
that she forgot her fears. 

At Antietam a large number of wounded 
soldiers lay helpless, wounded and no food. Miss 
Barton borrowed a kettle, used the meal in which 
medicine had been packed and soon the men 
were fed with steaming gruel. She served dur- 
ing this war, and at its close helped to trace 
missing soldiers. 

While in Europe during the Franco-Prussian 
War she saw such dire suffering and distress 
that she resolved to give her life in trying to 
interest the United States in establishing Red 
Cross work in this country. 

After years of endeavor success came. The 
Red Cross banner was first unfurled for service 
in this country in 1881 at Dansville, New York, 
when the local chapter just organized by Miss 
Barton sent aid to forest fire sufferers in Michi- 


gan. Ever since then in times of any disaster, 
small or great, floods, fires, earthquakes, wrecks 
on sea or land lives have been saved and suffer- 
ing lessened by the efficient aid of the Red Cross. 

With such a rich inheritance and continued 
example, it is no wonder that the Junior Red 
Cross is doing such a wonderful and gracious 
work and is extending its helping hands to all 
peoples of the earth. 

The Red Cross and the Junior Red Cross work 
is planned for one aim—relief and release. 

We frequently hear the excuse, “The Federal 
Relief is taking care of all that now, so why 
support the Red Cross ’till the relief work stops ?” 
This is all wrong; Federal Relief never intended 
doing the work of the Red Cross. Federal Relief 
never sponsored a clinic or hospitalization or a 
first aid class. Red Cross does this and many 
more reliefs which we cannot stop to consider at 
this time. In the writer’s home town of Bedford 
the Red Cross is ever ready to aid’ During the 
severe drought of 1930-31 it spent thousands of 
dollars in the county many, many times more 
than Bedford sent to headquarters in all the 
years and does not expect to be paid back in 
taxes or otherwise. We do not think that Bedford 
is essentially different from other places. We 
most sincerely hope that when the roll call is 
made again every man, woman and school will 
answer “Here!” 

The Juniors, of course, have their home with 
their mother; their address is The American 
Red Cross, National Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. And like a good mother she sends her 
chiidren to the schools, Every child whose school 
enrols in “The Junior Red Cross” becomes a 
member of this great organization. Such glad 
and welcome friends they are, and how glad we 
are to associate with them! 

The cost in money is so small that we are 
ashamed to write it—only fifty cents for each 
classroom. This includes also The Junior Red 
Cross News, which is a delightful monthly maga- 
zine. It is full of color and interest. It brings 
news from foreign countries and makes you 
acquainted with peoples of other nations, espe- 
cially interesting because it tells us of the chil- 
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dren. Perhaps the chief aim of the Red Cross is 
to promote friendliness, peace and understanding 
among the peoples of the earth. We read the 
stories to the pupils, or they read them, and then 
we discuss these stories with the children. Such 
fun this is, for none of us is molded in the same 
mold. Sometimes we make a short play from the 
stories. Yes, we use every bit of this magazine. 
The covers are too attractive to be thrown in the 
waste basket.’ We are making a booklet of these 
covers which will be sent to a Veterans’ Facility. 
We think the associations will be refreshing to 
them. 

Then there is the poster filled with pictures of 
children from other lands. If there were any- 
thing needed to stimulate the interest, this poster 
did it. This is the poster— 


American Junior Red Cross Poster 
Enroling for Service 


Front Row—Czechoslovakia, Italy, Bulgaria, 
U. S. A., Hungary, Austria, Virgin Islands, 
Jugoslavia. Back Row—Great Britain, France 
(Brittany), North American Indian, Roumania, 
Albania, Poland, Holland. 

We decided to write to each one of these 
friends of ours, the children deciding for them- 
selves. The letters were written but not mailed; 
it was early in the session and they begged to 
send the letters later. Then came the letter and 
album from Poland. Was the horizon of our 
children extended? Now, they knew that there 
are people far across the ocean who are our 
friends. They were especially interested in the 
picture of Pilsudski, and several months later 
they brought the teacher the morning paper 
truly sorrowful, saying, “Our friend, Pilsudski, 
is dead.” 

Surely we answered their letter and sent a 
return album. How they enjoyed making that 
album! We tried to tell briefly in pictures the 
story of our independence, for you know it has 
not been many years since Poland gained her 
independence. Then there was our Christmas 
box to the Veterans’ Facility at Norfolk and the 
sailors at Portsmouth, the letters and our replies. 
The Easter box to these same friends was highly 
appreciated. However, the reply from the man- 
ager of these facilities nearly broke our hearts. 
He said, “Your continued generosity greatly 
pleased all of us, for there are many patients 
here who have no one to take an interest in them 


or even to send a card to them on such occa- 
sions.” Then he added, “The sailor boys who 
were sick with flu or measles improved all the 
faster because they knew that ‘goodies’ awaited 
them.” 

Our class did some local work also in redis- 
tributing clothing and books which had come to 
us through the agency of the Red Cross. 

We had intersectional correspondence with 
several schools; among these were Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana, James Whitcomb Riley School and the 
State Teachers’ College of Pennsylvania, All 
correspondence is sent by way of the American 
National Red Cross at Washington. You are 
sent instructions and asked to follow them care- 
fully. This greatly enhances the value of the 
correspondence. They are careful about the 
standards and do not expect one grade to do as 
perfect work as another but insist upon legible 
handwriting, perfect spelling and good English. 
This is indeed an incentive for a pupil to do 
his best. 

We received supplementary books which we 
much needed and every child in our classrooms 
who wanted a book or books for the summer 
was supplied. Our library was greatly enriched 
and children who needed warm clothing were 
supplied all through the agency of the Red Cross. 

Sometimes we are asked, “Isn’t this a great 
deal of work? How do you fit it in with the 
Course of Study?” To the first we reply, “Yes, 
if it is regarded as useless drudgery, but if it is 
looked upon as fun, pleasure, growth and 
service then we say, No.” Thanks to our Virginia 
Course of Study teachers in Virginia have a free- 
dom we never knew before. We are no longer 
tied to pages, but teacher and pupils not only 
may but must think, plan, devise and initiate for 
themselves. Every subject taught in the public 
school is studied and embodied in international 
and intersectional correspondence supervised by 
high standards. 

May I pause to say that we are learning that 
the Virginia curriculum already has a nation- 
wide reputation and recently we saw a.statement 
that the Virginia curriculum was put at the top 
of all that has been done in that field recently. 
We are also advised by an official of the State 
Board of Education that this places a responsi- 
bility upon us to carry on and prove that such 
teaching procedures can actually be put into 
operation in classrooms. 
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The Red Cross not only procures relief for the 
needy, sick and suffering but other work it does 
for children in foreign countries is marvelous. 
Mrs. Alice Thornton, assistant to the director, 
Junior Red Cross, says: “Yes, it is quite true 
that the playground idea which we carried to 
Europe has taken root. It was during the World 
War that we instituted playground activities in 
those war ridden countries. Belgium has now an 
entire system of public playgrounds under the 
supervision of their own Junior Red Cross, all of 
which resulted from our playground demonstra- 
tion, There are also some playgrounds in France. 
One of my pets in the department of the 
Ardennes is still going strong; in fact, they have 
replaced all the temporary buildings which we 
put up with brick ones, and the playground is in 
use every day. The playground was the begin- 
ning of the Junior Red Cross in this little town 
and the children correspond with a number of 
groups in this country ; they are one of our most 
prolific correspondents so that a real bond of 
friendship has been formed between this little 
village of Wasigay in the Ardennes, France, and 
various Junior Red Cross groups in the United 
States, in addition to the usefulness of the play- 
ground which is twelve years old. There are so 
many angles to these playgrounds that it is im- 
possible to estimate their value. I have often 
seen little white-faced children, born under war 
conditions and afraid of their shadows, gradually 
become well and strong under the careful super- 
vision of our playground leaders. Before I left 
they played as normally as American children, 
whereas in the first place they had no idea of 
playing and were afraid of everybody and every- 
thing. Of course it gave us a splendid oppor- 
tunity to observe them physically and correct 
any defects. It also gave us an opportunity to 
put over the Junior Red Cross idea and, perhaps, 
after all, this is the greatest result.” 

A recent survey of the schools of the United 
States on accident prevention by the Junior Red 
Cross is one of the finest things it has ever 
accomplished. 

When you join the Junior Red Cross please 
write to Mrs. Alice Ingersoll Thornton, Head- 
quarters, American National Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. She will give you full information 
and the glad hand of welcome. 

If your school needs help in any way join the 
Junior Red Cross; if your school is isolated and 





THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
. * . ”? 
mind must be kept in motion. 


A NOTE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


An investment in books for the school library 
is very much like the little girl who had a little 
curl, When the investment is wise it is very, very 
wise, but when it is not, it is deplorable. 

One thing the much-bemoaned depression has 
done is to weed out of publishers’ lists much of 
the mediocre, or downright bad, that in boom 
times flourished under the heading of children’s 
literature. Another thing, limited budgeting has 
called to the attention of librarians the value of 
content rather than of expensive format and 
illustrations, as useful as good bindings are and as 
valuable as fine illustrations prove. However, 
there is still the cry that the better grade of new 
publications, got out by standard publishers, are 
too expensive. On the other hand, publishers claim 
that releasing a new book, no matter how worth 
while they believe the book to be, is a gamble, and 
that unless wide demand warrants it, they cannot 
venture into more popularly priced editions. 

The selection of books for the school library is 
a great responsibility. No one knows better than 
the librarian that in implanting a love of good 
reading in children it is necessary that there be 
accessible simple, high-grade books that the chil- 
dren can, and will, read for themselves; and 
especially for the lower grades there should be a 
variety of slightly more advanced books for the 
teacher to read to the class. 

Realizing the librarian’s need for assistance in 
selecting suitable literature within the limits of 
the school library’s budget, the U. S. Office of 
Education has got out a list of “Inexpensive 
Books for School Libraries”, any of which may 
be purchased for a dollar or less, some as low as 
ten or fifteen cents. Copies of the list will be sent 
without charge to readers of the Virginia Journal 
of Education who apply to the Extension Divi- 
sion, University, Virginia. 





needs contact with other schools either in United 
States or abroad, join the Junior Red Cross; if 
your school would help others, here or else- 
where, join the Junior Red Cross. We know from 
sweet experience. 
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INTEGRATED TEACHING AND LEARNING 
F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


Quotations from the New Curriculum 

1. “The school can serve as a creative institu- 
tion only as it succeeds in controlling through its 
curriculum the experiences of learners, so that 
cultivated, integrated, and individualized person- 
alities are developed.” 

This is one of the seven general principles of 
education found in the Virginia course of study. 
It makes cultivated, integrated, and individual- 
ized personality the objective of the curriculum. 
I wonder if we all know what integrated person- 
ality is? 

2. “Agriculture as a subject should not be 
added to the elementary curriculum. Instead it 
should be integrated with other subjects.” 

I wonder if we know how to do that? 

3. “Those experiences offered the child in the 
elementary school which fall within the field of 
home economics can be more effectively em- 
ployed in an integrated program of education 
rather than in a separate course.” 

What is meant by an integrated program of 
education? It is assumed from this statement 
that the present course of study offers an inte- 
grated program of studies instead of a collection 
of subject matter courses. 

4. “Music helps integrate the work of the 
school.” 

How can music help integrate the work of the 
school ? 

5. “Science in the elementary school is an in- 
tegration of materials of health, nature study, 
physiology and hygiene, elementary physical 
geography, certain phases of elementary home 
economics, agriculture, safety instruction, and 
such extra-school activities as scouting and 4-H 
Club work.” 

All these quotations are taken from the new 
course of study. I am giving them here to show 
that integration is one of the basic ideas of the 
course. We have an integrated program of edu- 
cation. We are to work for integrated personality. 


We are to have integrated activities, integrated 
learning, and integrated teaching. Since we have 
this kind of course of study, we come face to face 
with this problem: What is integrated teaching 
and learning? 

In the traditional school, pupils were required 
to study subjects, organized bodies of knowledge, 
and to master these subjects. The best textbooks 
available were used; also many reference books 
were used. Assignments were made and recita- 
tions were conducted to give pupils or students 
opportunities to recite to the teacher and the class 
on the subject matter and tasks involved in the 
assignments. In the grades pupils were assigned 
definite reading, spelling, arithmetic lessons; so 
many pages in physiology and hygiene. Integrated 
teaching is a challenge to this kind of teaching. 

Integrated learning is a process by which 
children gain knowledge, understandings, atti- 
tudes, appreciations, habits and skills in relation 
to their use in some planned activity in contrast 
with the gaining of knowledge, understandings, 
attitudes, appreciations, abilities, habits and skills 
without reference to their practical use. Integrated 
learning uses subject matter as means towards 
ends rather than an end in itself. It is not the 
study of history, geography, civics, reading, 
language, arithmetic as separate subjects but it is 
a process by which these subjects are used, or 
integrated, or organized into a meaningful whole. 
It emphasizes the application of knowledge rather 
than the mere acquisition of knowledge. Its aim 
is to substitute direct experience with life and 
things for the memorization of useless facts and 
the reciting of these facts to the class. It calls for 
the use of many books from which to draw 
needed facts instead of the use of a single formal 
text. 

Integrated learning disregards the boundaries 
of traditional subjects, such as, history, geogra- 
phy, civics, arithmetic, reading, language, and the 
others, but it draws materials from all these fields 
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to carry on activities involved in some present unit 
of living. The ideas, the information, and the 
materials gathered from all these fields are inte- 
grated, or organized and unified into a meaningful 
whole. In the first grade, for instance, home life 
is the integrating idea. All activities of the grade 
and all the materials used are integrated around 
this idea. Home life is the center of interest or 
big idea around which all direct teaching, unit 
building, and cultural education revolve. 


In the second grade, community life is the 
center of interest, or integrating idea. In the third 
grade, adaptation to our physical and social en- 
vironment is the center of interest, or integrating 
idea. Every grade has its integrating idea around 
which its various aspects are organized or inte- 
grated. Assignments, pupil preparation, formal 
recitation seem to give way to pupil reports, dis- 
cussion, questioning, writing, drawing, and other 
informal class activities. There is no textbook, no 
reader, no language lesson; the activity furnishes 
the materials for reading, spelling, oral and 
written composition, and for direct teaching. The 
method is supposed to be natural, informal, and 
interesting. The activity is pitched on the level of 
the child, is lifelike, and purposeful. 


In contrast to this type of teaching and learn- 
ing, | recall how I was taught the kinds of clouds 
—cirrus, cumulus, stratus, nimbus, cirro-stratus, 
cirro-cumulus, and cumulo-stratus. I learned them 
to recite. I memorized these names so as to be 
able to reproduce them on an examination if I 
should be required. That was the only use I had 
in mind. I saw no relationships to life. I did not 
even try to recognize the different kinds of clouds 
in the heavens. The whole process was formal, 
abstract, and more or less useless. This informa- 
tion has functioned very little in my life. 


In integrated teaching this bit of knowledge 
would be connected up with some whole. It would 
never require the memorization of these names. 
In some larger unit the pupil might see the need 
of recognizing some of these different kinds of 
clouds in the heavens and really learn to do so on 
his own accord. Integrated teaching consists in 
directing pupils to collect knowledge and materials 
from various subject fields to use in some current 
activity. They collect and organize materials for 
some immediate use. 


Four Types of Integrated Learning 

1. The project unit.—This seems to have been 
our first effort at integration. The term “project”’ 
was introduced about 1908. R. W. Stimson, who 
seems to have been the supervisor of vocational 
education in Massachusetts, used it first to desig- 
nate units of work in agriculture and home 
economics carried on by the boys and girls at 
home. These units were called “home projects.” 
The aim was to get away from the textbook in 
teaching agriculture and home economics and to 
use the home and farm instead. Teachers of agri- 
culture and home economics of those days felt the 
need of life situations. They wanted to make 
teaching and learning in these subjects real, life- 
like, appealing. These “home projects” were 
efforts at integration, at least partial integration. 
They served as the basis for some practical 
chemistry, some geography, some physics, oral 
and written reports. They were not the study of 
agriculture alone, home economics alone, but a 
study of a unit of living from many angles. The 
idea of integration has been associated with the 
project all along. 

We think of a project today as an integrated 
unit of work of a natural and lifelike character 
carried to completion in a natural or social setting 
and ending in some creation. When we think of a 
project today we think of making something, or 
creating something needed in a larger unit. We 
do not think of geography, history, drawing, writ- 
ing, reading, spelling, and numbers as separate 
subjects, but we think of using some or all of 
these subjects in a meaningful whole. Project 
teaching is.a good illustration of partial integra- 
tion. 

2. The problem unit.—This is an integrated 
form of teaching of a problematic nature. It came 
into use just after the project was introduced and 
developed along with it. A problem is a difficulty 
one meets in life; hence it is real and appealing. 
When one runs into a difficulty or comes face to 
face with a life problem, he thinks of ways to 
solve the problem or to overcome the difficulty. 
He recalls past related experiences, collects new 
information and new materials from whatever 
sources, evaluates them, selects relevant and re- 
jects irrelevant materials, and finally organizes 
what he selects so as to solve the problem. The 
process usually involves the integration of materi- 
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als around a life problem. The problem unit may 
or may not involve integration. 


3. The subject unit—This is an outgrowth of 
the problem unit. It does not necessarily involve 
integration but it usually does. The subject unit 
is a division of a subject. A study of peoples of 
other lands, for instance, may involve a series of 
subject units dealing with the Dutch people, the 
Chinese, the Japanese, etc. Charles McMurry’s 
types of study, such as, New Orleans, the Boulder 
Dam, the Panama Canal, Virginia Plantation, are 
really subject units. A study of the mountains of 
North America, the rivers, the lakes, etc. would 
be examples of subject units. 

The characteristics of subject-unit teaching is 
thoroughness, completeness, and mastery. It em- 
phasizes subject matter rather than activity. It 
may or may not represent integrated teaching and 
learning. In this type of teaching the pupil is 
made largely responsible for finding, organizing 
and mastering the material. It deals with subjects 
in wholes, is more definite and thorough than the 
activity-unit procedure. It encourages initiative, 
resourcefulness, independence, mastery, and other 
desirable traits. 


4. The activity unit.—This is a unified experi- 
ence emphasizing activity rather than subjects. 
Subject matter is not a thing to be mastered or 
memorized for class reproduction but a thing to 
be used in some present life activity. It is the best 
example we have of complete integration. Subject 
lines are disregarded entirely. Formal assignment, 
formal recitations, systematic study give way to 
informal, free and easy classroom procedure such 
as discussion, reports, and free activities. In the 
activity-unit procedure, reading, writing, spelling, 
numbers, language, drawing, music and the like 


are tools to be used in living and doing, not to be 
studied for themselves alone. In the traditional 
schools those tools are taught and practiced in 
preparation for their use. In integrated teaching 
and learning they are learned and practiced when 
there is a need for them. 

The Virginia course of study calls for a com- 
bination of all these different forms of integra- 
tion. Sometimes the class will be engaged in 
developing some project, or solving some prob- 
lem ; at another time it will be collecting materials 
to use in developing some subject unit, or it will 
be engaged in some activity for its own sake. The 
course calls for the greatest possible variety in 
procedure and in technique. 

During the winter of 1934-35 the writer had the 
very great pleasure of building a unit of instruc- 
tion for the fourth grade. The theme of this unit 
is “Pioneer Life in Virginia.” He worked out 
aims and activities for each of the eight aspects 
and collected subject matter for.each. This unit 
is made up of projects, activities, subject units, 
and problem units. While the children following 
this unit are making a log cabin to represent the 
pioneer’s home, they are engaged in developing a 
project unit. While they are showing how the 
pioneers protected themselves from their enemies, 
they are solving a problem. While they are collect- 
ing subject matter bearing on the home life of the 
pioneers, they are dealing with a subject unit. 
While they are making a collection of antiques 
belonging to pioneer life, they are engaged in 
working out an activity unit. So it is with most 
teaching after the pattern of the course of study: 
children engage in developing projects, solving 
problems, collecting materials for some subject 
unit, or they engage in some activity of a worth 
while nature. 





The Home Maker— Today’s Model 


ROY K. FLANNAGAN, M_.D., State Department of Health 


HE common proverb that “the hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world” is some- 
thing more than just a copy book maxim, 

for it is impossible to overemphasize the influence 
of mothers on the progress of mankind. If, how- 


ever, this saying is to bear the full force of abso- 
lute truth it must have reference to the mother as 


the home maker, not to the woman who simply 
exercises the function common to all mammals, 
that of bearing and suckling offspring. 
Motherhood is the privilege or the handicap, 
according to the point of view, alike to the re- 
spected matron, the irresponsible wife, the un- 
moral adventuress, the squaw, the slave and the 
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female idiot. To the first of these only does the 
sovereignty of “the hand that rocks the cradle” 
properly belong. 

The cradle our grandmothers rocked is gone 
and is now only a symbol and the traditional home 
seems to be gradually going too. Particularly is 
this true in the cities, but those living in the 
country must be on their guard, for rural and 
urban life are gradually getting closer together 
especially in regard to things that tend to obliter- 
ate the old landmarks set by pioneer forefathers. 
Conveniences formerly only possible to the city 
dweller are now available in remote places. Elec- 
tricity, modern house heating and air conditioning 
and rapid transit facilities are steadily turning 
America into a nation of unquiet, tenement 
dwellers. The population is shifting from place 
to place restlessly, as bigger and more ornate 
tenement houses (family hotels, apartment houses 
and flats) offer their attractions. Under such 
living conditions children are usually accidental 
and pathetically lonesome. The nursing home, the 
kindergarten, the institutional school, the rapid 
fire divorce court and companionate marriage are 
being patronized by increasing numbers of men 
and women and are apparently proving not un- 
acceptable substitutes for home ties and responsi- 
bilities. 

All true mothers and all groups everywhere 
who have associated themselves together for the 
well being of their respective communities and all 
fathers who revere the home as it has been should 
study these modern substitutes for the home and 
be ready to have full part in guiding intelligently 
the policies of the new era upon which we have 
entered, so that whatever other changes may come 
the mothers who bear the children of America 
shall continue to give them the benediction of 
their love and intimate care. Not the least of the 
benefits that will be retained by the woman keep- 
ing command of the essentials of home life will 
be an emphasis upon those qualities which are 
associated with good home making, cleanliness, 
discipline and security for her children—all 
essential elements in a satisfactory social order. 

Security may of course be had in a wholesale 
way by community effort and in its corporate 
form is a great advantage brought by modern 
trends of thought and action, but security with 
independence can only be successfully maintained 
under the aegis of that “‘castle of home” whose 


inviolability our English forefathers won for us 
in the long ago; viz., the right to guide its des- 
tinies and protect its interests behind walls 
beyond which no alien had a right “to molest or 
make afraid.” While home making is not de- 
pendent upon home ownership, owning one’s home 
fosters and stabilizes home making, for it creates 
an additional partnership bond between husband 
and wife and should be the ambition of every 
married pair. The government’s efforts to stimu- 
late home ownership is statesmanship of the 
highest order. 

The failure to exercise the right of taking care 
of one’s own will tend to bring in that day when 
State control will be the rule rather than the 
exception. “Man does not live by bread alone” 
and he can, in my judgment, go but a little way 
in applying machine methods to the human 
aspects of the government under which he lives 
without greatly dimming the living spark of 
sympathy, friendly understanding and good will 
that goes with independence of choice and happy 
personal relationships. 

A machine-made product may be perfect in all 
its parts, it may work smoothly and look right 
but the discriminating taste always prefers hand- 
made goods. The individual tailor.and dress- 
maker, jeweler, shoe and furniture maker leaves 
his personality upon his honest product that the 
machine tries in vain to imitate. The machine is 
here to stay. It has, in its own domain, been of 
enormous benefit to the world, but machine 
methods are of limited benefit only in the solution 
of human problems. America with its resources, 
its initiative, its ingenuity and its determination 
to make consistent progress cannot afford to dis- 
card the best elements in its social structure and 
the time honored and time tested institutions that 
have made it great. It can afford to pick and 
choose from among the newer developments in 
social practice and in government and adopt what 
fits in with the genius of the English speaking 
race. It is the privilege as well as duty of all 
thinking Americans to examine with care and 
suspicion any innovations that apparently tend to 
weaken or destroy that foundational institution, 
the bedrock of our race’s world supremacy, the 
priceless inheritance from our forefathers—The 
American Home. 

The choice, however, from among the various 
innovations furnished by a shifting of the social 
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structure in radical ways and from the offerings 
of science and industry, economics and of social 
reform that bear so directly upon old habits and 
practices is not easy, consequently, deliberate 
thought must be given and conscious action taken 
if America is to retain the best that it has won 
in its search for the fuller life, liberty, security 
and happiness, visioned for us by our forefathers 
and recorded by them in our fundamental law. 
The social security plan we hear so much about 
and which has created so much opposition from 
certain influential groups is simply an attempt by 
the enactment of law—whether the best law or not 
no one can yet say—to effect a guarantee that the 
normal American home with all its elements— 
parents, children, grandchildren and aged rela- 
tives, shall hold together in comfort and peace 
from childhood to serene and protected old age. 
This law is trying to say that dire want shall not 
strip the old folks of self-respect or little children 
be deprived of the blessing of happy grandparents 
simply because these old people have been unable 
to accumulate during their years of useful toil a 
competence for their support. 

The home maker and provider man as well as 
the home maker woman must realize that some- 
thing more than talk is necessary in order to 
qualify as a home preserver in these trying times. 
The American woman occupies a strategic posi- 
tion in the fight, she holds the balance of power 
if she did but know it. She can vote if she will 
and could turn the scale in any election. Women 
in large numbers have never been sufficiently in- 
terested in the ballot to make their influence fully 
felt in governmental affairs. 

They now have an object of peculiar interest 
to them. The institution of which the woman has 
been queen for centuries is losing much of its 
ancient prestige and power. Does she wish to re- 
main on the throne? 

In the rapidly changing economic, industrial 
and social world there appears to be entirely too 
much of a tendency to “let George do it” and 
George is the man who is interested in the govern- 
ment of his country from the inside. He is sneer- 
ingly called “politician” but he is a much better 
man than he is frequently given credit for being. 
He is not drifting with the stream, he is a voting 
citizen and is making the power of his ballot felt 
in action. Perhaps he has a selfish interest in the 
matter. Are those less selfish who take their ease 


at home on election day and fail to make their 
opposition felt to the things in government that 
displease them, or neglect to give encouragement 
to the things that they approve? Encouragement 
and active interest in social upbuilding is more 
important than opposition to disintegrating in- 
fluences, for the positive and constructive attitude 
alone can be depended upon to check any down- 
ward course. 

It takes a high quality of soul to fight for new 
and improved conditions against the down-hill 
pull of custom and reaction and plain mental and 
physical laziness complicated with a jazz spirit 
that takes no thought for future good or harm. 
This high quality lies dormant in the breast of 
every true mother and is invariably brought out 
when the interest of her child is at stake and in 
the soul of every father and in evidence when his 
home is threatened. It is this quality that must 
be invoked and I believe can be counted upon in 
the war that is being waged on many battle fronts 
for the preservation of the home as we have 
known it. 

The home maker must keep command and that 
command involves active interest in the affairs of 
government, in other words, local politics. This 
means, if one lives in a city or town, that he and 
she must learn who it is that runs political affairs 
in his ward and at the city hall. If in the coun- 
try, then he should know his county chairman 
and the so-called “courthouse ring”. Active in- 
terest and assistance is generally welcomed by 
these energetic citizens. When such knowledge is 
acquired, the reason county and state affairs are 
conducted as they are will be known too. This 
political information is necessary in order to be 
an effective citizen. 

One cannot justly criticise anything until one 
has the facts. Virginians should not fail to realize 
and appreciate that they have their politicians to 
thank for the reasonably good government under 
which they live, but no one who knows anything 
about political affairs will claim that the best 
state government in this Union is as good in all 
its parts as it ought to be. Let every person male 
and female who has reached twenty-one years of 
age become a citizen in deed as well as in name by 
registering and religiously paying his and her 
poll tax and thereafter use voice and vote with 
intelligence and integrity when selecting those 
who manage governmental affairs. 
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House of Delegates Recorded Vote on Amendment to the 
Appropriation Bill setting aside $625,000 for Schoo! 
Bus Operation in the Counties, February 25, 1936 


44 For 
Adams, B. D. _. For 
Adams, H. H. Against 
Adams, W. H......Against 
Ashworth _.For 
Bandy For 
Barrow .. Against 
Battle Against 
Bazile No Vote 
Boatwright For 
Boschen Against 
Breeden Against 
Britt For 
Burks For 
Bustard No Vote 
Campbell For 
Carr No Vote 
Caudill _.No Vote 
Chapman For 
Chitwood For 
Coleman, I. N. Against 
Coleman, J. T. For 
Collings, G. B. Against 
Collins, L. P. Against 
Crockett _.For 
Crowder _. Against 
Daniel No Vote 
Daughton _. Against 
Daughtrey ... For 
Davis, H. B. _.For 
Davis, R. B. _.No Vote 
Dovell (Mr. Speaker) 
Duval For 
Eacho _. Against 
Early ..No Vote 
Edwards Against 
Ellis _.For 





41 Against 


Goodwin . 


Grabeel .. 


Harman 


Harris, G. A.... 
Harris, W. A... 
a 


Hodges ..... 
Holleman . 
Humphries 
Hunter 
Hutcheson 


Irvine 
King 


Lawson . 
Litton 
Louderback 


McCue 
Mackall 
Massenburg 
Massie ... 
Maxey ........ 
Medley .. 
Mitchell ... 
Moncure .. 
Moore, E. B. 
Moore, Frank 
Morgan ...... 


Morrison 


Neff 


_.No Vote 


For 


Against 
For 


Against 


.. Against 


For 
Against 
For 
For 
Against 


.. Against 
.. Against 


For 
For 


For 
No Vote 
For 


No Vote 
Against 
Against 
No Vote 


_. Against 


Against 
For 
For 
Against 
Against 


_.For 


For 
No Vote 


Against 





15 No Vote 


Perry . 
Perkins 


Purdy 


Quesenbery ..... 


Robinson 
Rodgers 
Rosenberg 
Ruffin .. 
Russell 


Sanford . 
Shrader 
Smith, H. McK. 
Smith, H. T. . 
Spangler . 
Spiers 

Stanley . 
Stant 
Stephens 
Sterrett 
Stuart 
Sutherland 


Thompson 
Triplett 


Venable 


Webb 
White, L. G. 
White, R. D. 
Wilkinson 
Wilson 


Yancey 
Yeatts 


Zigler .. 
Mr. Speaker 


For 


.. For 


Against 
For 


Against 


.. Against 


For 


..No Vote 


For 


For 
For 
For 
Against 
For 
Against 
For 
Against 


..No Vote 


For 


.. Against 


For 


Against 
Against 


Against 


Against 
Against 
Against 
No Vote 
For 


For 
For 


For 


Against 
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The Pamphlet File 


MARY E. GOODWYN, Librarian, John Marshall High School, Richmond 


HE pamphlet file is often more of a burden 
| than a help. Unless it is kept up-to-date by 


frequent weedings-out, unless the material 
is properly housed and easily accessible by accu- 
rate classifying and indexing, it becomes a dust 
catcher and an extra burden to the busy librarian. 
If correctly cared for, however, the file may be 
of great assistance as a source of recent material 
not yet available in magazine or book form, of 
pictures to aid the English, art, history and social 
science classes, and especially of local material, 
not easily procured elsewhere. 

If you are planning to start a pamphlet file, I 
should suggest your studying the question of 
equipment carefully, as a hasty or unwise selec- 
tion of a file may cause endless exasperation later. 
Any reputable library supply house can furnish 
several kinds, but either long flat drawers for 
pictures or vertical files fitted with rods to hold 
the material upright will prove most useful. 

If you have inherited a pamphlet file, you 
should carefully weed out the material and then 
classify and index it to insure the greatest facility 
in using what is already available. 

When space and equipment permit, it is well to 
have two files, one for pictures and another for 
clippings and pamphlets, as the equipment and 
classification are in general somewhat different. 
Pictures are especially useful for teaching art, for 
play production and costuming, for nature study 
and geography. They may be exhibited to advan- 
tage on the bulletin boards of the teachers and for 
various types of displays. We have also a separate 
collection used in connection with the English 
work, including illustrations or photographs of 
an author or his works. Pictures of this kind may 
be secured from discarded books, the rotogravure 
section of newspapers, and from pictures and 
book publishers. These pictures are kept in 
drawers of a picture cabinet marked with the 
name of the writer. The folders are charged out 
to the teachers in a separate book kept especially 
for this purpose. There is a helpful booklet, 
called The Picture File in School, College, and 
Public Libraries, by Norma Olin Ireland, pub- 
lished by Faxon and priced at $1.25, which gives 
some valuable suggestions in regard to the 


sources, mounting, storage and circulation of pi: - 
tures. It includes also a comprehensive list ¢f 
subject headings with both “See” and “See Alsc” 
references. 

The pamphlet and clipping file should be the r- 
oughly revised at least once a year as otherw se 
it becomes cluttered with useless and out-of-d ite 
material. There are many sources for this in/or- 
mation: newspapers, discarded magazines, zov- 
ernment pamphlets, Foreign Policy bulletin, and 
the useful lists of free and inexpensive w_aterial 
found in the “Booklist” and the “Wilson 
Bulletin”. The most frequent call for clipping and 
pamphlet material is for information of a local 
character and all odd scraps of this kind of in- 
formation shoud be treasured. 

In most cases I should advise mounting the 
clipping, unless it has only an ephemeral interest. 
If the material is to be mounted, try to use uni- 
form size mounts. The clippings should then be 
classified very carefully. We have used the subject 
headings from The Readers’ Guide and Sears’ 
List of Subject Headings for Small Libraries, 
(3d ed). Whenever possible, the subject heading 
should be marked in pencil on the clipping #f space 
permits in addition to the name and date of 
publication from which it is taken. The subject 
heading should be written on the outside of the 
folder in pencil as it can then be erased and the 
folder used again. 

To get the maximum use from your file an index 
should be made. This should be kept on P slips, 
3x5, typewritten, and should include subject head- 
ings as well as “See” and “See Also” references. 

Clippings and pictures may be charged out, if 
necessary. Envelopes, larger than the mounts, may 
be fitted with a book pocket and a date due slip 
with a book card labelled with the subject head- 
ings and the number of items. 

Two worth while articles on the pamphlet file 
have been published recently in the November 
1934 and April 1935 issues of Wilson Bulletin. 
I should advise all librarians, who contemplate 
starting or revising a pamphlet file, to read these 
articles as well as a valuable pamphlet, issued 
gratis by Library Bureau, A Vertical File in 
Every Library by Ovitz and Miller. 
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Report of the President of the Modern Language 
Association of Virginia, 1935 


Eprror’s Note: An address by Dr. William J. Gaines, University of Richmond, at the meeting of the Modern 
Language Section, Annual Convention of the Virginia Education Association in Richmond last November. 


your interest in the teaching of modern 

foreign languages and by your attendance 
you furnish encouraging evidence of willingness 
to participate in the work of this organization. 
We language teachers form a sort of sect, com- 
mitted to a definite set of opinions. We have been 
called “merchants of light ;” in some respects we 
are not unlike missionaries who carry enlighten- 
ment into benighted regions. “Education”, said 
Carlyle, “is largely a matter of learning how to 
read.” And by reading, I am certain that Carlyle 
did not mean English only. The study of lan- 
guages is one of man’s most direct and conscious 
efforts to broaden his knowledge and understand- 
ing, to overcome the provincialism that is so fre- 
quently the penalty one pays for knowing only 
his native tongue. 

Of course some of the recent changes of em- 
phasis in foreign language research and teaching 
reveal that few teachers nowadays stress the value 
of studying a language per se, or encourage re- 
search for its own sake. It is rather generally 
accepted now that all such activity should be 
viewed merely as necessary preliminaries to the 
real business in hand, the direct contact with the 
foreign culture and literature. We teachers, there- 
fore, should strive to think and act our true role, 
our role not primarily as language teachers but 
as guides to foreign culture and interpreters of 
foreign literature. This is an aim which I think 
may safely apply from grammar grades to 
graduate school. 

But, as the late Professor Lanson has said, “a 
group of this sort has for its aim work and not 
eloquence.” Permit me, therefore, very briefly to 
express my appreciation of the honor that the 
presidency of this body confers upon me. I shall 
endeavor to emulate the effective administration 
of my predecessor, Professor J. D. Carter of the 
College of William and Mary. When he retired 
from office a year ago he left the affairs of the 
Association in good shape. May we continue to 
render to the teachers of the State a service which 
will amply justify this organization’s existence. 
To that end I invite your co-operation, It may 


» 42s presence here gives tangible proof of 


be needless to say that the work of the Associa- 
tion is performed by its members. Its usefulness 
and prestige are in direct ratio to the activity of 
those who compose it. If they put more into it 
they will get more out of it. 

While our attention is centered principally upon 
the present and future work of the Modern 
Language Association of Virginia, it would seem 
appropriate to give a hasty backward glance at 
its origin and past activities. 

To quote Professor Williams, this Association 
owes its beginning and “in large part its continu- 
ance to the unflagging efforts” of the present 
director of Modern Languages in the Richmond 
public schools, Miss Josephine W. Holt. It was 
on her motion that the Association was organized 
at the time of the State Educational Conference 
at Norfolk in November, 1911. The meeting to- 
day, therefore, marks the 24th year of an organi- 
zation that owes a great debt to Miss Holt. 

The first president was Professor A. G. 
Williams, now of the Norfolk Division of the 
College of William and Mary. Because of his 
many years of active participation in the work of 
the Association, Professor Williams was specially 
invited to be present today and to be the guest of 
honor at the midday luncheon, 

Except for one year, I believe, 1918, when the 
war interrupted, the Association has held yearly 
meetings during the general sessions of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association in Richmond. 

In looking over the records of those early 
meetings, I wondered what language teachers 
could find to talk about away back there, for 
that was before the time of the “modern con- 
fusion” as to aims, objectives and methods; that 
was before the time when educational psychol- 
ogists became so alarmed over our unscientific 
methods of teaching; before the time when the 
clamor for easier, more exciting reading—and 
more reading especially because reading is the 
easiest, most interesting part of language work— 
forced teachers to drop Racine and Moliére in 
exchange for Dumas and Hugo. I have not read 
any of the papers that were presented in 1912 but 
some of the titles have a familiar ring. One was 
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The Preparation of .the High School Teacher in 
German and French; another, and this one really 
covers the territory of our modern controversy, 
had the title The Aims, Ends and Methods of 
Modern Language Instruction; a somewhat later 
paper given was The Value and Importance of 
Instruction in Spanish. We have even made prog- 
ress to the point where no one would even call in 
question the value and importance of instruction 
in Spanish. We now take that for granted. 

Starting in 1916 the Association began the pub- 
lication of a bulletin. Only two issues appeared, 
it being discontinued, I imagine, for financial 
reasons. As a section of the Virginia Education 
Association we now publish our programs in the 
Association Handbook, and other information and 
articles appear occasionally in the Virginia Journal 
of Education. There are some advantages in 
having our own official publication. Every four 
or five years perhaps we should issue a bulletin. 

In 1916 there was published a statement of the 
purpose of the Association, a portion of which is: 

“The object of the Modern Language Association is to 
advance the cause of Modern Language instruction in 
Virginia. It hopes to accomplish this end mainly by 
bringing together from time to time all those in the state 
who are interested in Modern Languages. . . Surely the 
indispensable esprit de corps can be obtained in no other 
way. In these meetings the various problems which 
confront the instructor will be discussed and, if possible, 
solved. It is confidently expected that the inspiration to 
be gained from association with one’s fellows in this 
branch of work will be annually renewed.” 


Thus we see that the original aim of the Asso- 
ciation was the same as today; that is, to im- 
prove teaching by giving teachers information 
and inspiration. 

I take for granted that most of us here are 
members of our great central organization, the 
Modern Language Association of America. In 
the smaller divisions of the country, Virginia is 
affiliated with the National Federation, we being 
a part of the group contained in the Middle States 
and Maryland. 

Let me now say a word concerning the work of 
this past year. In the first place, our treasurer is 
accumulating and carefully investing what funds 
we have on hand. We hope that larger member- 
ship fees will increase our annual revenue so that 
enough money may be had to handle our current 
expenses and to accomplish worthy projects. 

Secondly, I call attention to the splendid work 
of the scholarship committee, headed by Miss 
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Holt, in conducting the language tournament this 
spring. This was a competitive examination in 
French and Spanish; the questions were made by 
the University of Virginia and the papers graded 
by Professors Fisher and Carter of William and 
Mary. Fifty-two students from schools all over 
the State participated. Two scholarships were 
awarded, one by the University of Virginia, the 
other by William and Mary. The Modern Lang- 
uage Association gave two prizes in the form of 
books and certificates of honorable mention were 
awarded to those making high grades. 

This Association, with a worthy task before 
it, possesses tremendous potentialities for ren- 
dering service. If there are teachers in the State 
who have proffered neither encouragement nor 
support, preferring rather to play a lone hand 
at teaching, surely we cannot use that fact as 
an argument against associations in general and 
say that they are all boring and futile. The 
practice of persons of like profession to gather 
and take stock of themselves is as old as history. 
It is a privilege that some of us will not willingly 
forego; but if we are to function in fruitful pur- 
suits, we must have active members. Few will 
deny that membership in the right sort of asso- 
ciation will improve one’s teaching. It may be 
that some of those who have held aloof have felt 
it little worth their while to strive to improve 
their teaching of languages, a commodity for 
which they may feel there is little genuine demand 
and which sells at very low prices. If some 
teachers manifest a little enthusiasm over foreign 
languages, these misanthropes say to them that it 
is all bluff, that they “are busybodies who pro- 
claim trifles to be great matters lest it should 
appear that to trifles they have given their lives.” 
Let me close by saying, however, in criticism of 
such an attitude that the foreign language teacher, 
far from having reason to make apologies for his 
profession, may look forward to a time when his 
services will be increasingly in demand. We have 
but to read the signs of the times. Trade, travel, 
communication, the talking film, literature, human 
ideals—all are becoming more and more inter- 
national. The great languages of the world and 
their literatures are vital to this new internation- 
alism. To reveal this vitality to their students is 
the important task of the language teachers. “A 
powerful current is moving,” said Professor John 
Livingston Lowes. “We are responsible for its 
direction.” 
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Unit of Work —Tree Dwellers and Cave Men 


EVA MAYS RENN, West End School, Lynchburg 


ASPECT I (New Curriculum) 
How these people adapted themselves to environ- 
mental forces of nature. 


This study forms the basis of history work in the 
third grades throughout the city of Lynchburg. 
The unit was worked out as nearly as possible by 
the new Virginia Curriculum. 


APPROACH: 
I. Interests of children that may lead to unit. 
(a.) Discussion: 

Teacher: Suppose there were no 
houses, no stores, no wagons, auto- 
mobiles or trains. How could people 
get along? 

Child: They could live in tents. That 
is the way the Indians did. 

Teacher: Yes, they could, but a very 
long time ago before anyone thought 
of making anything, some people 
lived on the earth who had no 
shelter at all. What could they do 
in the wind and storms? 

Child: They could get under the trees. 

(b.) Questions: 

Teacher: That is just what they did 
do. They did more. They climbed 
right up into the trees. They even 
slept in them. How could they do 
that without falling out? 

Child: They could tie themselves to 
the tree. 

Teacher: They did tie the babies to 
the limbs of trees. With what could 
they tie them? 

Child: With string. 

Teacher: They had no string. 

Child: Vines (shortened sentence). 

Teacher: That is right. The grown up 
people found a very big limb near 
another one on which to sleep. They 
were so used to sleeping in trees that 
they did not fall out even though 
they were not tied. These people 
were called “Tree-Dwellers”. A 
dweller is one who lives in a certain 
place. What is a Tree-Dweller? 

Child: A Tree-Dweller lives in a tree. 


(c.) Story: 


Teacher: In the long ago there lived 
a little Tree-Dweller baby named 
Bodo, etc. 


(d.) Ptctures: 


Those in books from Library on 
Primitive People. In own textbooks 
also, 





I. SUBJECT MATTER: 
The Tree-Dwellers, by Kathrine Dopp. 
The Cave Men, by Kathrine Dopp. 


bd 


I. ACTIVITIES: 
l. 


Language: 

Written Stories: “How the Tree- 
Dwellers Got Food”. “How They 
Cooked Their Food”. “Bodo”. Sentences 
using new words (flash card words 
made). Printing names of pictures. 
Using capital letters for names of 
people. Beginning sentences with capi- 
tals. Using period at end of sentence; 
question mark at end of questions. In- 
denting for first line of story. Placing 
titles in right place. Writing interesting 
stories. Copying in composition books 
activities engaged in. 

Art: 

Frieze of children’s own free expression 
of how the Cave Men and Tree- 
Dwellers looked, dressed, their habits. 
Drawing wild animals. Drawing caves. 
Paper cutting of cave. Drawing show- 
ing woods afire after lightning had 
struck the trees. Pictures of wild animals 
collected from Sinclair Oil people. 
Drawing showing how Sabre-Tooth was 
killed. Large booklet made with plans 
for making booklet enclosed. 
Constructive Handwork: 

Real trees brought in (pine) to show 
home of Tree-Dwellers. Vine cradle 
made and swung in trees. Doll dressed 
to represent a baby Tree-Dweller. A 
doll dressed as Sharptooth, in fur, 
swinging among the tree branches. Wild 
animals cut from wood and placed on 
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floor under trees. Bison of wood with 
cotton (colored brown with ocher) 
pasted on wood to look like fur. Wood 
brought for fire on floor at foot of trees 
with Tree-Dwellers seated around. 
Tools and weapons made. 
Exploratory: 
From books gotten from City Library 
and placed in the schoolroom library 
the children searched for pictures and 
easy reading to see for themselves the 
things they read about in their own 
textbooks about the Tree-Dwellers. For 
instance, their dress, habits, etc. Col- 
lecting pictures outside. 
Dramatic: 
At the end of this unit of work a play 
was given in three acts. ‘““How the Cave 
Men Found Fire Again.” 
Act I. The Council after the flood 
had washed away all they had. 
Act II. Sharpeyes and Mighty Hunter 
traveling to the fire country. 
Act III. The Council after they 
found fire again. 
Children brought sacks and cut places 
for the neck and arms to wear as cos- 
tumes. Some brought wigs. Cotton used 
as hair in some cases. Stripe Face was 
painted with water colors. One Ear had 
a stocking top over one ear to hide it. 
A torch was used to show fire. Two 
sticks rubbed together to make fire. In 
the end they danced around Strongarm 
as their chief for bringing them fire. 


III. REFERENCES AND MATERIALS: 
300ks from City Library. 


NPS eNns 


Lolami—The Little Cliff Dweller. 
Fleet Foot—The Cave Boy. 

The Tree Boys. 

Cave, Mound, and Lake Dwellers. 
Cave Twins. 

Ancient Man. 

Neighborhood Stories (in our own 
Library). 


IV. RELATED SUBJECT MATTER: 


1. 


Oral and Written English: 

Correct language forms put on rungs 
of a ladder drawn on bulletin board. A 
child climbed the ladder by telling two, 


8. 


three or four things Bodo doesn’t do 
(correct usage of doesn’t). Sharptooth 
saw a wild hog. Sharpeyes has come, 
etc. Has seen, ran, more forms used. 
Blanks were filled in using these words. 
Telling stories about favorite Tree- 
Dwellers. Good language habits formed 
in a play that was given: speaking dis- 
tinctly and with expression. Telling of 
activities engaged in. 

For written language, see language 
under Activities. 

Art: 

See Art under Activities. 
Music: 

The Zoo. Music Hour. 

Little music except weird sounds 
made by beating a club against a tree or 
blowing on a bone horn to call the people 
together for a meeting. 

Reading: 

Textbooks read. Easy reading in books 
from Library. Slips given out each day 
with a paragraph taken from outside 
material for the children to read. Sen- 
tences put on board with blanks for 
children to fill in. Short stories about 
30do hectographed for reading. Their 
parts in the play to read. Flash cards 
words and phrases. 

Writing: 

Only best writing was accepted in writ- 
ing stories and sentences. Much writ- 
ing. See paragraph under Written 
Language. 

Spelling: 

Learned to spell words on flash cards. 
They were used in sentences nearly 
every day until they could spell them 
without looking at them. In writing 
stories these words had to be spelled 
correctly. 

New Words: 


1. Tree-Dwellers 7. berries 
2. shelter 8. roots 

3. fierce 9. forest 

4. brave 10. beast 

5. strong 11. fire 

6. Sharptooth 12. raw, etc. 
Arithmetic: 


Simple one step problems. 
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1. Sharptooth gathered 155 nuts and 
One Ear gathered 84. How many 
nuts did they gather? Etc. 


V. ABILITIES: 
1. Ability to work together. 
2. Sharing: 
Children gladly offered to bring things 
other children couldn’t get for costumes, 
etc. Experience shared. 


Ww 


3. Appreciation of each other’s work: 
The best stories could be appreciated, 
also best drawings. Children expressed 
themselves saying: “I think Tom’s story 
is good,” etc. 

4. Appreciation of life of ancient people. 

5. To give and take criticism: 

Children expressed their opinions as to 
how John could improve his story, etc. 

6. Information gained: 

Am satisfied that the children have some 

knowledge of how these early people 

adapted themselves to environmental 
forces of nature. 


Skills acquired: 


NJ 


a. Ability to use reference books. 

b. To express one’s thoughts in oral 
discussion. 

c. To express thoughts in written 
work. 

d. To spell needed words. 


e. To use handwriting. 
(Many others listed in Curriculum) 


A. CULMINATING ACTIVITY: 
Patron’s Day (Play given) 


B. EVALUATION: 
Continuous throughout by: 
1. Choosing best work. 
2. Choosing best stories. 
3. Choosing best pictures. 
4. Increased skills in handling materials. 


C. METHOD: (Combination) 
1. Group Work. 
2. Excursions: For trees, vines, etc. 
Sticks, rocks for making tools and 


weapons. 
3. Individual Work. 


D. LEADS TO OTHER UNITS: 
Aroused interests in other people who lived 
long ago. 

Teacher: Would you like to hear about some 
people who lived long after these people we 
have just learned about? Perhaps you have 
heard about them at Sunday School. 
Approach to: 

“How the Early Hebrews Lived and 
Learned.” 
This is another book read in the Low 
Three Grade. This in turn creates interest 
in people of other lands today as studied in 
H-3 grade. 





A Plan for More Thorough Teaching 


OLIN K. MILLER, Edgemont School, Alleghany County 


NE of the greatest faults of the present 
() day teaching is that mastery of the sub- 
jects taught is not always obtained or 
even demanded. This often results in a pupil 
carrying with him to the next grade a weakness 
in certain subjects which may have been over- 
come by more individual work on the part of 
the teacher after school hours—work directed 
toward the overcoming of specific weaknesses on 
the part of the pupil. 
With this in mind, I have devised a plan which 
s as its aim the securing of the best in every 


pupil and at the same time, while rewarding the 
teacher to an extent based on the degree of 
success she has in making better pupils of her 
boys and girls, saving the school board money in 
less time lost by pupils and fewer failures. 
Under this plan, the work of the supervisor 
would be to check up on the results obtained 
rather than the method used in obtaining them. 
The schools within the county would operate 
more as a unit and less as individuals as is now 
true. The school year would be divided into 
periods of six weeks each. At the beginning of 
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each period, the supervisor would designate one 
teacher in each grade for each subject to plan the 
work to be covered in her particular subject for 
that six weeks period and at the end of the 
period would make out a test on the work cov- 
ered. This same test would be given in every 
school of the county on the same day. These 
tests would be graded by the teacher and filed 
with the supervisor or be accessible to her. The 
grades on these tests, which would largely de- 
pend on the thoroughness with which the subject 
was taught, would determine largely the rank of 
each pupil at the end of the school year, as 
decided upon by teacher and supervisor, or prin- 
cipal, together. This giving of standard tést 
would not only assure each pupil the same con- 
sideration as every other pupil of his or her 
grade in the county but would also indicate any 
weakness a teacher may have in teaching certain 
subjects. 

Under this plan, the teacher would receive her 
salary as usual, but what she would receive for 
extra hours of work with weak pupils would be 
determined by the general average or rank of each 
pupil at the end of the year; in other words, just 
how well she had succeeded in overcoming indi- 
vidual weaknesses. 

Let us rank pupils as A, B, C, D, or F. 

For every A pupil, the teacher would receive 

15c per day. 

For every B pupil, the teacher would receive 

13c per day. 

For every C pupil, the teacher would receive 

llc per day. 

For every D pupil, the teacher would receive 

10c per day. 

F pupil, nothing and would also lose credit for 
one of her A pupils. 

For a 180 day year, results would be as 
follows: 


Receive perday Receive for year 


Rank per pupil per pupil 
A 15c $27.00 
B 13c 23.40 
S llc 19.80 
D 10c 18.00 


Now, say that in a class of 42 the teacher, by 
hard and conscientious work after school hours, 
was successful in having her whole class pass. 
She had also been successful in raising the rank 
of several other pupils by this extra work, and 
results at the end of the year were: 


SE hve 06s ieee 5 
Eo naa os «6b oe ears 14 
SE Cake. in at ea ekos 20 
Pn co Cenenes ee cet s 3 


Teachers would be due: 
$135.00 for 5 A pupils 
327.60 for 19 B pupils 
396.00 for 20 C pupils 
54.00 for 3 D pupils 





$912.60—total amount due teacher 
under this plan. 


If the teacher received a salary of $85.00 per 
month, she would have received already $765.00. 
Thus at the end of the school year she would 
have due her a bonus of $147.00—for having 
secured better results. 

You will notice that under this plan teachers 
are rated on actual results alone and not on 
method or apparent results. 

Highly paid teachers stand to gain little or 
nothing as do teachers who have very little suc- 
cess in teaching. On the other hand a very low 
salaried teacher may get what she is worth, as 
shown by final results, in the form of a high 
bonus. 

This plan can readily be adapted to any class 
of moderate size and to a school year of any 
number of days. Teachers of small classes 
would not be handicapped as they would have 
a higher percentage of A and B pupils. 


Statistics will show that if a teacher can save 
as few as three or four failures in her class per 
year she will more than have paid her own 
bonus. Also, any improvement in attendance 
as a result of the more rigid demands placed on 
the pupil by the teacher will constitute a saving 
to the county school board. 
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A Plan for Financing the Co-Curricular Activities in the 
High School 


ALFRED K. EAGLE, Principal, Radford High School 


F you ask a high school graduate to name the 
| school experiences that have had the most 

direct bearing upon his out-of-school activ- 
ities, he will invariably point to some of the so- 
called co-curricular activities in which he partici- 
pated as a student and less frequently to those 
activities of the regular classroom. Participation 
in athletics, debating, dramatics, newspaper pub- 
lication, literary club, glee club, and a host of 
others are mentioned more frequently than such 
activities as translating Caesar, proving the 
Pythagorean theorem, diagraming sentences, or 
outlining the Rise of the Roman Empire, yet 
taxpayers are willing to provide funds for admin- 
istering the latter while school principals and 
teachers add to their ever increasing number of 
daily tasks trying to raise funds to insure a 
satisfactory program of co-curricular activities 
for their students and to avoid slicing off a large 
portion of their last month’s pay check in order 
to leave no deficit for a probable successor to 
liquidate. 

Who is to blame for such a condition? The 
answer comes back to the school men who have 
not convinced our school boards ard tax payers 
that “teaching pupils to do better the desirable 
things they are likely to do anyway” is not a frill 
of education and, therefore, should be provided 
for at public expense the same as the curricular 
activities. But who of us, during the present 
financial crisis, has had the courage to face a 
school board and demand that funds be provided 
to finance the publication of a newspaper or to 
insure a free ticket to every high school student 
who wants to attend a football game on the home 
gridiron? We, then, accept it as our duty to 
spend the major portion of our leisure hours 
holding school carnivals, giving plays, promoting 
beauty pageants, selling pies and doughnuts, wait- 
ing on business men for advertisements, and 
numerous other money-making schemes we have 
been able to devise in order to keep the school’s 
credit good. 

But I have been asked to present “a plan for 
financing the co-curricular activities in the school” 
and not to criticise our present methods. 


If we are willing to accept this as our obliga- 
tion, then we should be willing to adopt a plan 
for financing the activities which is in keeping 
with good practices in the business world and 
which will give, at the same time, opportunities 
for pupils who have developed the activities to 
participate in raising funds and practice in dis- 
bursing them with satisfying results. Further- 
more, the plan must be simple so that it can be 
easily understood by all pupils and comprehensive 
enough to give an accurate account of all trans- 
actions. 

The plan I shall attempt to explain will not be 
a panacea for all your financial ills, neither can it 
be expected to work satisfactorily in all situations. 
I do not take credit for originating the plan be- 
cause it is a modification of a number of plans 
recommended by authorities in the field of co- 
curricular activities. It has worked successfully 
in a school having three hundred fifty students, 
and I believe it can be used, with some modifica- 
tions, in larger or smaller schools. 

~The control of student activities is vested in a 
student council. During the second week after the 
opening of school, a campaign is carried on by 
them to acquaint students with opportunities 
offered by the co-curricular activities. In an 
assembly program, upper classmen demonstrate 
to new students what they have to offer and try to 
impress upon them the advantages to be gained 
from membership in the student association and 
to magnify the disadvantages accruing from non- 
membership. They attempt to enlist 100% mem- 
bership so that the amount each student pays can 
be kept within reasonable financial limits. 

The student accepts, with membership, the 
obligation to pay to the student activities fund the 
sum of three dollars. In return for complete pay- 
ment, he receives the following privileges : 

1. Admission to all football, basketball, and 
baseball games played at home. 

2. Admission to all dramatic events sponsored by 

the school. 

Admission to one educational lecture. 

4. Payment for representation in the school 
annual. 
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5. One copy of the school annual. 
6. Nine copies of the school newspaper. 
7. Free membership in any club of his choice. 

It has been figured by students that they can 
save three dollars and fifty cents by joining the 
association. 

A student is allowed to make complete payment 
at that time, or he may make partial payments of 
twenty-five cents a week for twelve consecutive 
weeks. A membership card is issued when he 
makes his first payment and credits are entered 
on the card by his home-room teacher whenever 
additional payments are due. Payments must be 
kept up to date if the student desires to be ad- 
mitted to any event scheduled for a particular 
week. Furthermore, payments must be terminated 
by the middle of December or he forfeits the 
right to use the card for any events scheduled 
later in the year. 

For those students whose parents are on Relief 
Rolls or who are unable for some reason to pro- 
vide funds, membership cards are issued them for 
services rendered the school such as washing 
blackboards, working in the cafeteria, planting 
flowers, helping teachers, and the like. This makes 
the pupils feel that they have earned membership 
and are not being handed out a dole by the more 
fortunate students. 

Up to this point, we have concerned ourselves 
chiefly with the method of securing funds. The 
method of handling them is equally as important 
for it furnishes the school a splendid opportunity 
to teach principles of accounting and auditing— 
things that serve people well as citizens of any 
community. 

The plan that is in operation in our school is 
probably not as democratic as it should be in 
that it does not provide for handling of funds 
entirely by the students themselves. One member 
of the faculty serves as financial secretary for all 
of the organizations. (It may be the commercial 
teacher where a department exists.) She receives 
from the treasurer of each organization any funds 
collected by him, and she deposits the same in a 
local bank on one account. At the same time she 
places the amount to the credit of that particular 
organization in a student activities’ account book. 
The plan has been in operation for several years 
and has eliminated all petty bank accounts con- 
ducted by individual organizations over which 
the principal had no direct supervision. It also 


eliminated suspicion arising from the handling of 
student funds and placed financial affairs where 
they may be easily scrutinized by the principal. 
He may check upon the accounts at any time by 
obtaining a trial balance between the organiza- 
tions’ accounts and the financial secretary’s con- 
trolling account. The secretary furnishes the 
principal and advisers monthly statements so that 
they may know the condition of accounts. 

No bill can be paid by the financial secretary 
until she receives an original invoice from the 
vendor. Requisitions for cash must be counter- 
signed by the principal. 

Whenever the treasurer of an organization de- 
posits money with the financial secretary, he is 
given a receipt and a duplicate is retained by the 
secretary for filing. 

In conclusion, may I suggest that the plan I 
have outlined may have some merits because it 
has been given the test of five years in operation. 
During that time modifications have been made to 
improve it. The plan claims the following merits: 

1. The principal is afforded an opportunity to 
carry out effectively plans of giving balance to 
student affairs. 

2. He has at all times a thorough and intimate 
knowledge of receipts, expenditures, and sur- 
pluses of all organizations. 

3. A sufficient amount of money is assured for 
promoting worthy student enterprises. 

4. A uniform system of accounting, properly 
supervised, is assured so that the standing of any 
organization may be ascertained on short notice. 

5. Each organization has its own account so 
that it can easily check its records with the 
financial secretary. 

6. The plan is flexible so that money may be 
loaned by one organization to another without 
actual transferring of funds. 

7. It eliminates many petty bank accounts 
which are expensive and difficult to supervise. 

8. It insures at all times a sufficient working 
surplus. 

9. It gives students a feeling that their funds 
are being safely handled without their integrity 
being questioned. 

10. It places all co-curricular activities in reach 
of every student. 

11. The public is made to feel that the school’s 
finances are being handled according to good 
business practices. 
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Character Education in the Lower Grades 
GRACE DEPUTY, Charlottesville 


7 E all know that training in right. conduct 

WV is one of the chief objectives of the 

public schools. 

The teacher who faces this task with an earnest 
desire to fulfill her responsibilities of guidance 
and inspiration will ask herself these questions 
and similar ones: 

What are the most important ideals of 
conduct which the teacher should hold up 
before the child? 

How may the child be guided toward a 
realization of these ideals? 

How may lessons of right attitudes and 
conduct be incorporated into the daily pro- 
gram of work? 

The most important task of character educa- 
tion is the development of moral and spiritual 
personality. We must find the way to help chil- 
dren achieve moral character through experiences 
of their own. Under the teacher’s guidance, chil- 
dren should have actual experiences in the con- 
duct of good life in place of training under the 
imposed will or by the sole judgment of others. 

Character comes from responsibility, from co- 
operation, from joy in skill, from appreciation of 
others. 

Truthfulness, respect for rights of others, 
obedience to authority, courtesy, responsibility 
for one’s own acts, punctuality, unselfishness and 
fairness are among the important standards of 
conduct that children in the elementary grades 
can and should be encouraged to observe. The 
children should have a share in setting these 
standards. 

First and second grade children have a keen 
sense of justice and are quick to show their 
pleasure or displeasure when the conduct of an- 
other pupil helps or hinders their work, 

When conduct is acquired in a social situation 
in the schoolroom it has real meaning for the 
child and gives him a feeling of satisfaction and 
pleasure. Individual and group problems solved 
in this way will bring about a desirable conduct. 

Group activity contributes largely to character 
development. If a child is working as one of a 
social group his conduct and contributions will 
be greatly influenced by the standards of the 


group. Particularly valuable are the effects on 
each pupil of the approval and disapproval of 
his conduct by other pupils working with him. 

The teacher should be a leader and guide but 
the children should be as little conscious of any 
superior power as possible. They should work 
freely in a group, each helping and receiving help, 
working for the benefit of all. 

Conversations of pupils show us that they are 
conscious of standards of conduct. 

The following are typical conversations of 
children showing that they have learned and are 
applying good conduct: 

1. Truthfulness—being honest with one’s self. 
Harry ran against a door and said, “Old 
mean door!” The teacher said, “Was the 
door to blame?” He stopped crying and 
said, “No, I did it.” 

2. Respect for rights of others. 

Mary was telling a story. Ann inter- 

rupted several times by asking questions. 

Mary stopped telling the story and looked 

at Ann. When Ann realized why Mary 

had stopped she said, “I am sorry I talked 
when you were talking. Please finish the 
story.” 

To the alert teacher, opportunities for teaching 
right conduct present themselves throughout the 
entire day beginning with the opening exercise 
period with its Bible reading, religious and moral 
instruction, its talks to the pupils by the teacher, 
its stories and safety teaching. 

Each subject in the elementary school has con- 
tributions to make in good citizenship training 
and guidance in social adjustment. The following 
are a few examples of how we may teach char- 
acter education through school subjects: 

1. Physical education by means of games 

affords lessons in honorable sportsmanship. 

2. Through literature— 

Characters in literature, their motives and 
acts are a means of developing wholesome 
attitudes on the part of children. The chil- 
dren come to see that good and bad are 
often found together and they learn to dis- 
criminate so that their own standards of 
conduct are applied to the behavior of the 
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characters in the story. They see that 
truthfulness and responsibility triumph over 
dishonesty and laziness. 

Through history— 

The history teacher can bring out the 
moral significance of historical events in 
furthering the progress of the world. The 
children can see how the strong integrity of 
their forefathers helped to build our coun- 
try. They can picture the place these up- 
right characters would take in our present 
society. 


4. Likewise in each of the other subjects— 
spelling, arithmetic, fine arts and music— 
ample opportunities are afforded for the 
development of right conduct. 


Probably the most important force for the up-. 
building of character is the personality of the 
teacher. Children like to imitate. What they 
admire in others they desire to possess. Fair deal- 
ing on the part of the teacher plays a large part 
in the success she can have in character building 
in the schoolroom. 





The Old and the New in Schools 


ANNIE HANCOCK, Classroom Teacher, Crozet,and AMELIA McLESTER, University of Virginia 


cation in the United States has unques- 

tionably made great strides forward the 
highly organized and probably over-standardized 
schools of today have presented some grave prob- 
lems. This machine age in which we are living 
has taught us efficiency—mechanical efficiency in 
which many things have been reduced to a 
formula, and it has possibly been a contributing 
factor in turning the school of today into a kind 
of standardized mill through which the children 
are “ground.” And in this process of grinding 
has there not been a tendency to forget the in- 
dividual as a person? Has not one child been 
prodded to seek goals beyond his reach while an- 
other has been held down to the level of his in- 
feriors? Have we not unwittingly striven to 
develop “lopsided” individuals instead of those 
who are prepared by means of a many sided de- 
velopmental process to face the realities and re- 
sponsibilities of life? It has taken a world war, 
a crime wave such as has never before been 
recorded, kidnappings, labor strikes, oil scandals 
and other similar events to make us realize that 
our schools have not been fully meeting the needs 
of our civilization. A democracy is founded on 
the principle that people are capable of govern- 
ing themselves, and, if it is to continue to func- 
tion as a mode of government, then its people 
must be so educated that each individual will be 
prepared and willing to do his part and accept 
his share of responsibility. 


A LTHOUGH in the past half century edu- 


Our standards of living have been greatly 
altered in the past few decades. Modern amuse- 
ments, modern transportation, the movies, the 
radio and the extension of leisure time have all 
tended to change the lives of our people. The 
home in many instances is not the influential in- 
stitution it once was because it has become less 
important as the center of the lives of our people. 
All these changes call for a new way of conduct- 
ing our schools if our system of education is to 
be effective in meeting the needs of modern times. 
As the influence of the home and church grow 
less potent the duties of the school necessarily 
increase. There was a time when it would have 
been considered a waste of time to teach cook- 
ing at school; a girl could learn that at home. To 
take time to develop character traits at school 
was considered unnecessary; the church would 
take care of that. The idea was that a child 
should be trained practically and socially at home, 
spiritually and morally at church, and intellec- 
tually and mentally at school, but we are now 
beginning to realize that a person cannot be a 
practical being at home, a spiritual being at church 
and an intellectual being at school but that he is 
at all times an integration of all three and must 
be taught as such. 

The harmonious working together of all the 
powers of an individual, which we call the in- 
tegration of personality, becomes one of the ob- 
jectives of the new school. An educated person 
not only thinks but feels and behaves in a dif- 
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ferent way from an uneducated person.’ If our 
aim then is changed behavior as well as changed 
thinking and feeling we must so arrange our 
educative process that we will set up in the in- 
dividual desirable standards of behavior or gen- 
eral patterns of conduct which will serve to guide 
him in his living. It then becomes the duty of 
the school to assist and guide in the development 
of these habits, attitudes and skills to the end that 
the general patterns of conduct formed in the 
individual may be such that they will lead him 
into a more abundant life and a better under- 
standing of his social and physical environment. 
The process by which this outcome is achieved 
is called education. 

Under the new school education becomes in- 
dividual rather than mass. Since no two human 
beings are alike no two can be educated in ex- 
actly the same way. The new school seeks to 
take each as he is, at his own level of ability and 
achievement, and to lead him to develop at his 
own rate along the line of his own interests and 
abilities. Under a program of purposeful activ- 
ity, as offered in the more progressive type of 
school, a pupil is trained to work and to share 
with others, to conduct himself and his work in an 
orderly and efficient manner, to assume responsi- 
bility for his own actions, to develop desirable 
social habits and to respect the ideas and wishes 
of others. A school as conducted under the new 
or progressive plan is not separate from and 
foreign to the child’s life but is an integral part 
of his life. The child is no longer required to sit 


still for hours at a time while an instructor at- 
tempts to “pour into him” a series of facts or 
drills him ceaselessly on a tedious set of exercises 
for which his experience offers no immediate use 
or demand, but he is free to move about, to 
handle tools, to look up references, to work on 
construction projects or to discuss with others 
problems which have presented themselves. Thus 
the school, with its program based upon the needs 
and interests of the child, becomes a place for 
wholesome, happy living. Its activities emanate 
from the interests of its members, and, since it 
has been demonstrated by reliable authorities that 
readiness directly effects learning, it follows, con- 
trary to the opinion of many, that there is more 
efficient and more thorough learning in the new 
than in the old school. 

All these changes in education call for corres- 
ponding changes in the teacher himself. More 
thought and effort are demanded on his part and 
possibly an entirely new conception of education. 
He will have to study, observe others, plan, ex- 
periment, and then gradually evolve a procedure 
which will be suited to his own particular situ- 
ation. 

The task may seem great and the difficulties 
met in the transition from the old to the new 
almost insurmountable but Virginia has made a 
significant beginning and if the same spirit of 
cooperation continues to pervade our teachers 
and other educational workers we can look for- 
ward to a new and better system of education in 
the Old Dominion. 





glad to give further information. 





Elementary School Principals’ Conference— 
Extension Course at the University of Oregon 


Two weeks immediately following the N. E. A. Convention at Portland a course 
will be offered for elementary school principals at the University of Oregon in Portland 
Two weeks of study will entitle persons to two hours’ credit. 


It is expected that a large number of the school principals will take advantage of this 
opportunity to attend this conference where their specific problems will be discussed. This 
conference has been planned by the Department of Elementary Principals with a committee 
in charge. Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, of Norfolk, is chairman of this committee and will be 
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Suggestions for a More Active Science Section 
A. F. FISHER, Saltville 


HE Science Section has been inactive ex- 
cept at the time of the annual convention 
of the Virginia Education Association. Its 
programs at this time have been splendid but for 
the remainder of the year it has in effect ceased to 
exist. It has no objectives. It accomplishes 
nothing during that period of the school year 
when it could be of inestimable value to its 
members. 

Our advancement in science should be a con- 
tinuous process not one to be discussed once a 
year. We cannot hope to keep abreast of develop- 
ments without the aid of our fellow science 
teachers. If we would be efficient science teachers 
we should form an active organization, composed 
of small groups, in which we can exchange ideas 
often and be of mutual aid to each other. 


The A. A. A. S. Committee on Place of Science 
in Education prepared, on the basis of replies to 
questionnaires, the following functions of a 
national organization of science teachers. I men- 
tion these as functions which our own organiza- 
tion should realize: 


1. Develop and promote a policy of science 
education. 

2. Foster professionalism among science teachers. 

3. Promote publication and dissemination of re- 
search results and other material of interest 
and value to science teachers. 

4. Promote adequate training of teachers in 
preparation and in service. 

5. Promote interest in acceptance of science 
objectives and teaching methods. 

6. Encourage and promote research in science 
education under existing research organiza- 
tions and educational institutions. 

7. Promote and stimulate activity in 
science teachers’ organizations. 

8. Serve as a professional clearing house for 
local problems. 

The following, I consider, a few of the reasons 
which have made it difficult for us to attain an 
effective organization : 

1. The great change in the personnel of science 
teachers in the State. 

2. The changing personnel of science teachers 


local 


who attend the annual meetings of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. 

3. A frequent lack of interest among science 
teachers. 

4. No definite objectives. 

5. A lack of active district and county science 
sections. Replies to a questionnaire sent to 
the thirteen districts of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association showed only four science 
sections organized. 

6. Insufficient preparation of science teachers. 

7. Too frequent change of officers. 

These conditions present a challenge to all 
science teachers. I suggest the following as 
methods of meeting this challenge: 

1. Organize, under responsible leadership, defi- 
nite district, county and city science sections. 
These small groups will meet frequently and 
become the active nucleus around which the 
Science Section of the Virginia Education 
Association may be organized. 

2. A roll of the science teachers of Virginia be 
prepared by officers of the Science Section. 

3. The appointment of a committee, composed 
of interested science teachers, to function 
throughout the year. This committee will 
have as its duties the formation of policies, 
aid in preparation of programs, assistance in 
organization of local science sections, and 
stimulating interest among science teachers in 
the organization. 

4. Publication of a magazine or bulletin of 
interest and value to science teachers. This 
should be one of the objectives of the Science 
Section of the Virginia Education Association. 

5. At no time in the future should all officers of 
the organization be changed in the same year. 

6. A permanent set of records and by-laws of the 
section should be kept. 

7. Objectives should be set up by both local and 
state organizations. 

8. Co-operation with the Department of Science 
Instruction of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in its efforts “to organize science 
teachers for the purpose of promoting a con- 
tinuous program of science instruction both 
locally and on a nation-wide scale”. 
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Horrors 
JOHN NORVILLE GIBSON FINLEY, High School, Charlottesville 


permanent international peace should be 

our one unvarying concern, I have made 
ample use in my history classes of photographs 
and movies, poems and plays and novels por- 
traying the warrings of men in all their essential 
barbarity. I do not mean to imply that any 
disproportionate emphasis was put consciously 
upon that one aspect of war but it did come in 
for its own fair share, and it may be that of my 
students who have not forgotten completely our 
discussions upori the nature and causes and pre- 
vention of armed conflicts the greater number 
may remember only some horrifying bit, a grue- 
some scene from one of the novels, a poetic pro- 
test against the maiming of men, or a photograph 
of scattered fragments of what had been a 
human body. 

I cannot be certain that this is so—no one 
could be unless he had undertaken an exhaustive 
investigation. I only mean to intimate that it is 
not at all inconceivable that at times I may have 
duplicated in my own efforts that type of treat- 
ment, that unfortunate handling of the whole 
theme of war and peace which has moved me to 
this discussion. 

You must not permit yourselves to infer from 
this article any diminution of my devotion to 
our common peaceful purpose. I am eternally 
grateful to those who seventeen years ago helped 
me to see what,folly and futility there must be 
always in arbitrament by arms; I still believe 
profoundly that all our teaching must be in vain 
unless it be predicated upon an assumption of 
the desirability of a dynamic international order- 
liness; and yet I have wondered often, when 
I began to see something more than I had for 
years of college freshmen newly come from the 
classes of others who must have felt about all 
this rather much as we do, I have wondered 
whether our stressing the gruesomeness, the 
horrors of war is an unqualifiedly good thing. 

It would be much too bold to insist that it is 
not, for the phenomena of which I am writing 
are, after all, but few in number, and I am only 
too conscious of the fact that the very various 
emotional and rational natures of our innumer- 


A S so many feel that the achievement of 


able students preclude one’s postulating 
narrow formula for the treatment of everybody. 
However, I am convinced that these instances, 
even though they be peculiar, point the need for 
our developing and employing carefully a much 
more thoughtful technique than must have been 
used quite generally before now in our discus- 
sions of war. 

Perhaps at the first I was a little impatient 
with the half dozen freshmen of whom I saw 
the most, a little annoyed that their avid reading 
of foreign news items called constantly, daily for 
my discounting their almost wracking fear of an 
imminent war. It was not that they were not 
intelligent enough for all practical purposes, or 
that they became alarmed about only the graver 
international complications, but they seemed to 
have an extraordinary faculty for suspecting the 
whole world of fomenting dastardly plots against 
us and every one else and construing the most 
trivial circumstances to be conclusive evidence 
of such machinations. 

There was something decidedly abnormal 
about their responses to those news items, highly 
emotionalized responses, utterly devoid of reason, 
and I tried to imagine the scholastic influences to 
which they had been subjected—how much of 
old-worldly cynicism, or naive indifference to 
realities, of chauvinism, or internationalism, or 
of that sort of suspicion of every one else which 
imperialism engenders. It need not have been 
that only one of these strains had characterized 
their earlier instruction. Their reactions to the 
immediate and remote possibilities of war were 
curiously complex—a condition which might 
have been traceable to the struggle within them 
of now one and now another scholastic influence 
to become paramount, for about war in the 
abstract their ideas at the first seemed sound 
enough but about allegedly probable wars they 
lost all their sanity. 

They insisted war itself was madness; they 
vowed they would never fight, would never par- 
ticipate in any imbroglio in which we might be- 
come involved, regardless of who precipitated it; 
they appeared familiar with the ideals and the 
nomenclature of peace, but, while they were not 


any 
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utterly in want of constructive principles and 
though their objections to warring, while some- 
what shallow, were real and reasonable, for days 
at a time they would be made unhappy by an 
excessive fear that our diplomacy might break 
down in some quarter and war might be declared 
and their services commandeered before their 
avowed intention to escape into Canada or across 
the Mexican border could be consummated. 


From what information they volunteered I 
was able to reconstruct something of their aca- 
demic backgrounds and it became quite apparent 
that in each instance some instructor or other had 
done an extraordinarily complete job of making 
one or another of these young gentlemen sense 
the horrors of war, so effectively that they had 
been shell shocked—shell shocked in the name 
of international tranquility. The peace they de- 
sired was not a peace for all of us. 
analysis, they feared personal mutilation or 
annihilation. They were physical, and moral, 
cowards, with no vigorous feeling for the anti- 
social nature of the thing they feared, with no 
abiding desire to translate their own antipathy 
into terms of national or international security, 
with none of that courage exhibited by F. C. 
Lauderburn, or Paul Jones, or Ramsay Mac- 


Donald during the World War. 


It is quite proper, I still believe, to make some- 
thing, perhaps much, of war horrors; war in- 
volves a good deal of that sort of thing and no 
delineation of war which ignored the fact would 
be authentic. Unquestionably, too, the emotional 
repulsion engendered can be employed legiti- 
mately to assist our other efforts toward peace- 
ful ends, but there are dangers. Some thought- 
less and too vigorous excitation of a student’s 
emotions may discolour all his responses to our 
problem and over-balance his rational reactions, 
defeating entirely our purposes, for those whose 
antipathy for war is emotionally grounded now 
may becotne totally incapable in after life of 
responding with thoughtful deliberation to situa- 
tions critical in their bearing upon the perpetua- 
tion of peace. The transition from one emotional 
state to another is effected with great facility, and 
it is not unlikely that those whose distaste for 
war has an emotional basis may be metamor- 
phosed with little difficulty into whirling dervishes 
of Mars. 


In the last 
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Certainly the road to peace is straight and 
metalled; cool, unflinching, unvarying, intermi- 
nable reason is our only adequate peaceful re- 
source. Only reason can endure the repeated 
discouragements; only reason is capable of the 
necessary, sustained effort, the miultitudinous 
undertakings, the close analysis of the past, the 
cool forethought, the careful planning. 

There are a great many persons, millions of 
them, well beyond our reach and beyond the 
appeal of the various organized agencies of 
peace. Many of these are incapable of very 
substantial rational activity, and, it may be, the 
only encouragement to their peaceful intentions 
will come to them from such things as the several 
syndicated series of photographs taken during the 
World War. In the absence of any other medium 
by which to approach such people, I certainly 
would not wish to abandon the use of the photo- 
graphic series, because incalculable good may 
come of it; they may serve to tidé the mass of 
the people over a sufficient number of inter- 
national crises to give them an emotional fixation 
against all armed combat, but I rather imagine 
that the effort necessary to organize ourselves for 
a sustained peace must come from another sector 
and, perhaps, have a somewhat different origin. 

With the appearance of Mr. Stallings and 
Mr. Gibbons’ photographs, I did much less in my 
classes than previously about the grim visage of 
war. The alleged atrocities attributed by both 
sides to one another have been treated thoroughly 
enough, for the revelation of their purely fictional 
nature vitiates their ghastliness. In round figures 
we have discussed, of course, the loss of life in 
the World War and the figures on other casual- 
ties because it is hard to personalize data of that 
sort. With All Quiet on the Western Front, 
The Case of Sergeant Grisha, Class of 1902 
X Equals O,—A Night of the Trojan War, 
Quiet Street, Undertones of War, Peter and 
Lucy, God Have Mercy on Us, Journey's End, 
and all the rest, which, in one way or another, 
I have used heretofore, and expect to use again 
in some fashion, with these I have done nothing 
this year, nor have I broached the subject in my 
classes of the personal physical destructiveness 
of war; and I have been at some pains to keep 
well under control within none too gruesome 
limits comments upon the subject interpolated by 
my students. 
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To be sure, all this I am doing only tem- 
porarily to counteract mildly what seems to me 
to be the too-concentrated nature of the Stallings- 
Gibbons medicine, of which we have had ample 
doses, but I have no illusions about my own 


rightness, and so I am not sure that this sort of 
treatment will be efficacious for even my own 
students and I would hesitate long before too 
strongly recommending some such procedure to 
anyone else. 





The Fort Valley School Fair 


PAUL D. BEABLE, Principal, Fort Valley High School 


cated in the Fort Valley (Powell’s Fort) at 

Detrick, Virginia, an isolated section of 
Shenandoah County. The valley stretches for a 
score of miles between New Market Gap and 
Waterlick and from the base of the Massanutten 
Mountain on the west to the Page Mountain on 
the east and has a varying width with a maxi- 
mum of five miles. It is ten miles east of Wood- 
stock, the county seat of Shenandoah County. 

It was in this mountainous and rural section 
that the largest and best attended school fair in 
Shenandoah County was held. The attendance 
was approximately 1,500. A great many visitors 
were present from other parts of the county and 
from different points in the State. 

The exhibits were very interesting and diversi- 
fied. They were divided into three groups. 
First, the agricultural products, which included 
corn, wheat, rye, potatoes and many other agri- 
cultural products. Second, the home department, 
in which we had canned goods, jellies, pies, cakes, 
and other exhibits of this type. Third, the school 
department, which included freehand drawing, 
writing, compositions and other work of this type. 

At first, it seemed an impossible task to have a 
fair in this section. A number of problems pre- 
sented themselves at once. First, it was very 
difficult to get the people together because of the 
fact that they were scattered over an area of 
twenty miles and a good many had no way to 
travel other than on foot. 

A second problem was that of light. We do 
not have electricity in this valley and so it 
seemed impossible to have a fair without electric 
light. We finally solved this problem by renting 
a delco plant from one of our patrons. 

A third problem, and a very large one, was the 
financial part of the fair. How were we going 
to finance the fair? How were we going to pay 
for the judges? Where and how were we going 


Fate VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL is lo- 


to get the entertainment for the fair? These 
and other similar questions had to be answered. 

It was then decided by the faculty of the school 
to have a meeting of the patrons and persons that 
might be interested in the fair. The patrons 
received the news very enthusiastically and at 
once began to get others interested in it. 

About a week later another meeting was held 
at which the faculty along with the patrons 
solved the aforementioned problems. 

As to the financial part, we decided to charge a 
small admission and to serve refreshments and 
meals at the fair. For our entertainment we 
engaged altogether local talent, that is, enter- 
tainers from our own Shenandoah County—a 
talk by the county agent on some important phase 
of agriculture, a string orchestra to furnish the 
music, two popular local comedians. During the 
day we had athletic events of all kinds. On one 
afternoon the Fort Valley basket-ball teams 
played opponents from another school. 

We had as judges for the fair the county 
agent, his assistant, and an agriculture teacher 
to judge the agriculture products. For the home 
department, we had the three Home Economics 
teachers. For the school department, we had 
two rural supervisors of the county. 

As prizes for the exhibits, we gave ribbons for 
the first, second, and third places. A number 
of business houses also gave prizes to some of 
the winners. 

The fair was held for two nights and one day— 
Friday night, Saturday, and Saturday night. In 
this way no time was lost in the regular school 
program. The fair was highly successful in 
every way; it created greater interest in the 
school among the patrons; it gave enjoyment 
and encouragement to the school children and it 
turned out to be a financial success. 

We are offering the above simply as a sugges- 
tion to the rural school teachers of Virginia. 
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The Relation of Discipline to the Success of the School 
R. O. BAGBY, Roanoke 


school teachers of the present day, none 

looms up larger or more difficult than the 
disciplining of the pupils. Keeping good working 
order in the classroom determines the success of 
every teacher as well as that of the pupils. The 
teacher who keeps her room quiet and orderly is 
labeled a success regardless. She can do as she 
pleases so long as there are no discipline com- 
plaints going out or into the office. It is very 
generally expected also that the teacher who 
maintains good discipline is also an excellent 
teacher, that children under her guidance learn 
well and wisely. Such is most likely true, for the 
classroom teacher who can maintain good order 
is usually a wise person because she must do it 
largely through tact and understanding of a very 
high order. Society at the present time has very 
largely abolished corporal punishment which is 
probably not entirely a wise thing. Our crime 
wave among the youth of America is a serious 
indictment of the American home and the schools. 

There is no doubt but there is too much “do as 
you please.” Parents and teachers should take 
seriously into account that human nature, being 
what it is, must be controlled as well as guided. 
Securing the type of behavior which leads on into 
wholesome growing and learning demands that 
the parent and teacher must have a knowledge 
of child nature. Such wisdom coraes very largely 
through experience plus a keen mental capacity 
to learn. 

You cannot depend upon telling boys and girls 
how to behave. There must be very definite re- 
quirements and such requirements must be en- 
forced. Boys and girls are more alike than they 
are unlike. That being the case makes it possible 
to handle large numbers daily with only a few 
rules such as the following: Work quietly, Move 
orderly, Be courteous. There must be some form 
of punishment for the student who does not con- 
form to the regulations. The punishment must be 
definite, it must be sure and given the same day 
of the offense. It can usually be done better after 
school unless transportation interferes. Individual 
case handling is very necessary. The case must 
be promptly attended to each day. Punishment 


(): the various problems which concern high 


must be reasonable but it must be sure and 
definite. To change human beings takes much 
time and more patience than any other task on 
earth. Sympathy and understanding by the prin- 
cipal is absolutely necessary if the teacher is to 
make any great degree of success with the pupils. 
It is just as necessary to have the support and 
helpful understanding of the parents. 

The school must make changes in its methods 
of procedure if students are to learn and behave 
creditably. There must be more visual and sound 
equipment installed for use in classrooms. There 
is no economy in refusing to use the best modern 
means of getting boys and girls to learn well. 
Many boys and girls are not book inclined or 
book minded and they will continue to give trouble 
and waste time. They interfere with the success 
of others. Too much of the teacher’s time has to 
be given to the troublesome students. Some of 
them should be segregated. 

The problems of discipline and control must be 
accepted by teachers as a regular part of the 
school routine and handled in as scientific a 
manner as it is possible to do. Superior self- 
control on the part of the teacher is necessary but 
firmness and tactful handling must follow. So 
long as the schools are trying to force large 
numbers of boys and girls to read and study 
things in books for which they have no craving 
or desire, just so long will the schools be bur- 
dened with many discipline cases. Classrooms 
have thirty to forty-five students these days and 
that being the case the teacher has to face several 
members of each class who have no book learning 
taste. Every known thing is resorted to in order 
to try to get some members of the class to work 
in an orderly quiet way. This much is very neces- 
sary, preplanning must be done by the classroom 
teacher. She must decide beforehand what should 
be done and what she is going to try to get the 
students to do. She needs to set up some choices 
and variations in the tasks she calls upon the 
pupils to perform. There are two big problems 
which the teacher faces. One is a clear under- 
standing of what her class should learn this week 
or month, and the second is, how can the children 
learn most economically and effectively what they 
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are asked to learn. Great wisdom is needed by the 
teacher at this point; in proportion to it will the 
discipline troubles be reduced. 

The attitude and desires of some pupils are 
such that the teacher is still puzzled to know what 
to do. Some students should be taken out of the 
group, but she has no place to send them. She is 
limited in equipment and teaching facilities. She 
discovers that it is probable that for a few stu- 
dents, the school, as now organized, may be a 
positive harm due to undesirable habits they are 
building up. 

What should be done to improve discipline and 
thereby improve instruction and learning? 

1. The teacher must know and face a con- 
tinuous problem in discipline as inherent in 
the job and be constantly planning to meet it 
in a scientific way. 

2. The teacher must be an outstanding student 
of human nature and human behavior. 

3. Self-control is absolutely necessary at all 
times. 

4. Discipline cases must be definitely handled 
every day, preferably privately and usually 
after the close of school, except where erer- 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


gency cases arise and should be handled by 
the principal. 

The teacher should secure, if possible, the 
sympathy, cooperation and wise understand- 
ing of parents and principal. 

There should not be too many rules and 
those positive rather than negative. 

There must be more visual and sound edu- 
cational facilities. 

There should be an abundance of manual 
facilities for different kinds of handwork. 
Books used should be easily within the read- 
ing range of the pupils and there should be 
an excellent variety of books. 

There is no economy in overloading the 
teacher. 

Planning very definitely for what should be 
learned by the pupils. 

Setting up the best known scientific methods 
for economical learning by each member of 
the class. 

Remember that the discipline problem is here 
to stay and may become more acute. 

Greater wisdom by parents and teachers 
should be secured for this important task. 





was most needed. 
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A Happy Discovery 


“Treasure Island.”’ 
wrote: “‘Since this was the first time 








— By Thousands of 
Teachers when help 


FOR more than 35 years, T.C.U. has been truly “a treasure 
chest’’ for member-teachers when they were disabled by sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine. Just a small amount put into 
rovides each year the 
large amount from which unfortunate members obtain finan- 


Very often we receive letters from teachers, who, because the 
cost is so low, almost forget that they, too, have a share in 
Nora E. Hackley of Warrensburg, Mo., 
had ever been where I 
could not go on with my work, I began to worry how I could 
get my bills paid. Then I remembered that I had a policy with 
T.C.U. I wrote them and within a few days my check came.” 





Where would YOU find Help should 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine 
come? 


Would you have to use up the hard-earned dollars 
that you have laid aside for later years? Would 
you have to forego some happy vacation you had 
planned? Or would you have to turn with embar- 
rassment to friends for financial aid? The better 
way is to lec the T.C.U. assume the risk and share 
the burden when loss comes. The Teachers Cas- 
ualty Underwriters is a national organization of 
teachers for teachers. For the small cost of less 
than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income 
when you are sick or quarantined, or when you are 
accidentally injured. It will also pay you Opera- 
tion and Hospital Benefits. 


Why not decide now that you, too, will ‘discover Treas- 
ure Island"? Then when Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine comes, your T.C.U. Policy will point the 
way to the financial help you need. Act promptly, 
send coupon now. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
943 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 
[ “““FREE INFORMATION COUPON~ ~ — ~ ~~ 





To the T.C.U., 942 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am a white teacher interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 

FOUNDED 


1§99 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation ) 
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To THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS OF VIRGINIA: 
If you have not enroled in the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the National 
Education Association so far this session, please 
do so at once. Send your dues to Eva G, Pinks- 
ton, Executive Secretary, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., so that you may receive this 
year’s Bulletins and Yearbook. 

Not only does membership entitle you to the 
publications mentioned above but it gives you the 
satisfaction of being a part of an organization 
outstanding in its objectives and well able to do 
for the group as a whole many things that would 
be impossible to accomplish individually. 

As enrolment chairman for our State, I should 
be very glad to see each elementary principal in 
Virginia a member of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals of the N. E. A. before the 
school session closes. Bristol and Charlottesville 
are enroled 100 per cent ; in other localities nearly 
all principals are enroled. 

For further information, write 

LILLIAN M. JOHNSON, 
State Enrolment Chairman, Department 
Elementary School Principals, N. E. A. 
Patrick Henry School, Norfolk, Virginia. 


__wy LOWER THAN EVER! 
Uit* = out-of-town 
TELEPHONE CALLS 
ON SUNDAYS, AND 
+ NIGHTLY AFTER SEVEN 








VIRGINIA 
ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —{— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 
tor Governor st. RICHMOND, VA. PHONE 2-0776 
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Every Reading Hour a Happy Hour 








___________—_—i| 





READERS 





MILDRED ENGLISH—THOMAS ALEXANDER 


ia ec Pein eran ni Sleek eal Pre-Primer 
eS Ben oc on eee Primer 
Goop FRIENDS.............. First Reader 
WHEELS AND WINGS....... Second Reader 
WIDE WINDOWS............- Third Reader 


Fun, humor, gayety—light vocabulary load— 
high literary quality—noted contributors—appeal- 
ing human interest stories on topics of today—no 
extra equipment essential. 


Workbooks —Teachers’ Guides 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


8-10 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, RICHMOND 


HAPPY HOUR 





7 
f 
s 
f 























SUMMER SESSION 
At 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


Richmond, Va. 


First Term: June 15-July 20, 1936. 
Second Term: July 21-August 25, 1936. 
Courses leading to Teachers’ Certificates 


and to Degrees. 


For Further Information and Bulletin, Write 


JOHN W. BARCO, Director 
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516 NW. Charles Street 





periences..A New Life. .Scotiand, England, 

Holland, Belgium, France. On finest steamers 
first class B deck outside, beds. New low rates. 
First class hotels, all rooms with private baths. 
Unexcelied motoring. All this included for only 
(Or, if you wish, a FREE TRIP to EUROPE) 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL sureau 34 
565 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


? DAYS of Real Joy in New Lands..New Ex- 








* o ? 
Seeking a Position: 
Have you had successful experience, or are you a 
promising beginner? Write, telling us about your- 
self. Many employers list all of their vacancies 
with us because they know that we select candi- 
dates carefully. We have filled educational posi- 

tions on three continents. Twelfth year. 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 














Baltimore, Md. 
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Our Business Life 


By 
Lloyd L. Jones 


A junior business text that recognizes the part played 
by the individual in business or in economic community 
life. It deals with the effective and efficient use of the 
common business services. The foundation which it 
builds for business-like living also serves as a foundation 
for further study of business subjects and for work in 
the business world. Filled with worth-while student 
activity, it generates enthusiasm for the course on the 
part of both the teacher and the student. Can be used 
with or without the correlated work book. Beauti- 
fully printed, profusely illustrated, and unusually 


Ready April 15 


Place your order now with our nearest office 
for an examination copy 


| The Gregg Publishing Co. 


| New York San Francisco Boston 
Toronto ee enken Sydney 


A GREGG BOOK IS A GOOD BOOK 























First and Merchants is a bank which 


renders a comprehensive service to its 











numerous customers, who range from 





among nationally known corporations 


to individuals of modest means. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 
Capital and Surplus $5,500,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 




















THE 
UNIT-ACTIVITY 
READING SERIES 


By Nila Banton Smith 


A new series of readers which is meeting 
the demands of present day Reading In- 
struction by developing initiative and 
mental growth through the child’s own 
activities, by providing experience in 
group-living, and by orienting the children 
in the modern world. Ample freedom is 
allowed for individual self-expression, and 
the readers promote a tolerant under- 
standing of other peoples and other nations 
as well as our own. 


Write for information concerning the rich 
program of accessory materials. 


THE 1936 EDITION OF 
BARROWS-PARKER 


GEOGRAPHIES 


Journeys in Distant Lands 
United States and Canada 


No series of geographies has yet met the 
standard set by THE BARROWS-PAR- 
KER GEOGRAPHIES in gradually lead- 
ing the child to sense the relationships 
involved in a real understanding of his 
environment. This revised edition of 
these famous texts includes new illustra- 
tions which will help children to develop 
right concepts of the changes which have 
taken place in the last ten years. All new 
developments in man’s relation to his en- 
vironment in this country have been in- 
corporated in UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


41 Union Square New York City 
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GOOD ENGLISH 
THROUGH 


PRACTICE 


By Edward Harlan Webster 


The 
William Byrd Press 


INCORPORATED 





PRINTERS 


College Annuals and School Catalogs 
are Our Specialties 





This is a new series by the author of the 
popular high school text—DarILy DRILLS FoR 
BETTER ENGLISH. The same effective Web- 
ster method for improving oral speech and * 
developing correct and convincing written 
expression is used in these three books for 
junior high schools. Through the Webster 
self-help procedure the student learns use- 
ful grammar essentials and applies them in 
abundant practice. 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
NEXT PUBLICATION « « « « 


Send for information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 


6-8 North Sixth Street 
Virginia 


Richmond * 



















































Organized to help teachers with the hard task of teaching 
the significance of facts and movements 


WEBSTER and WESLEY’S 


WORLD CIVILIZATION 


Presents the history of the ancient, medieval, and modern world as a single continued and 
absorbing story. Gives an impartial picture of modern political, economic, and social 
experiments throughout the world. Provides pointed, practical study helps taken right 
out of the classrooms of live, progressive teachers. In one or two volumes. 


WEBSTER’S EARLY EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION** 
WEBSTER’S MODERN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION* 


*Accompanying Exercise Book available 
** Accompanying Exercise Book and Tests available 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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‘ LESSENS 
EYESTRAIN 
A Incorrect postural and visual working 
: conditions protracted through long hours 
: and years of school life tend to make poor 
{ posture habitual and its effects chronic. 
Faulty classroom equipment is believed 
3 to be a contributing factor in a wide range 
; of physical disorders and particularly in 
generally lowered energy, decreased vis- 
ual efficiency, and in mental retardation. 
Correct postural and visual working 
conditions, made natural and comfort- 
able by the American Universal Better- 
Sight Desk, go far to protect the child 
from eyestrain and the postural evils 
incident to school work . . . thereby con- 
tributing to vigorous physical and mental 
development and minimizing many of 
the needless wastes of human values. 
Classroom posture posters and interest- 
ing pamphlets relating to healthiul pos- 
ture and eye-protection are available 
; for teachers’ use. Address Dept.. VY. J. $, 
4 
| UNIVERSAL BETTER-SIGHT DESK 
; ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL THERAPY OF THE 
4 AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
. Churches and Public Auditoriums 
? General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
b DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
i 
a 
AMERICAN SEATING CO. OF VIRGINIA, INC. 
; Lyric Bldg. - Room 300 Ninth and Broad 
4 
q RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 


This is a new series of Language practice books for the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 


ADVENTURES 
AS Pa \elua\er 


\DVENTURES 
INI ee 





ADVENTURES 
AS Pa eiua erp 


Adventures in Language, formerly called Practice Books for 
Applied oy Language, are not dependent on any textbook 
but will be found complete enough to supply a thorough year’s 
course in Language in each grade without the use of an accom- 
panying textbook. Or they may be used with any textbook as a 
reference book. 

These practice books are infinitely more attractive than any 
others in the field. They are the work of experienced teachers 
and the material has been tested in the schools supervised by 
these teachers. 

Adventures in Language focus attention on the following five 
topics: — 

These 


1. Sentence sense. This is the most im- 3- Punctuation and capitalization. 





portant of all language topics; in fact it is 
the master-topic. 


2. Trouble- -making words, largely principal 
parts of certain verbs. These have been 
selected on the basis of the best national 
studies. 


are mechanical details but are fundamental 
and can only be mastered through drill. 


4. Letter-writing, the most important phase 
of expression. The letter lessons are numer- 
ous, varied, and progressive in difficulty 
through all four practice books. 


5. Dictionary work. This likewise is pro- 
gressive throughout the practice books. 


Allyn and Bacon 


New York 


San Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
Dallas 











